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The Volta Speech 
Association 
for the Deaf 


(Continued from first page) 


THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE DEAF, established 
in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell, 
welcomes to its membership all who 
are interested in improving the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing, their ability to communicate with 
those who hear normally, and their ad- 
justment to life in the hearing world. 
Its membership fee ($3 a year — $50 
for life) includes a subscription to The 
Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquar- 
ters of the Association, is an informa- 
tion center about deafness, founded 
(also by Alexander Graham Bell) in 
1887. Its library on deafness and 
speech is probably the largest in the 
world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official or- 
gan of the Association, was founded in 
1899. It publishes professional articles 
for teachers, practical suggestions for 
parents, helps for lip readers and hear- 
ing aid users, true stories about those 
who have conquered the effects of 
deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech As- 
sociation and Volta Bureau; Editor, 
Volta Review, Josephine B. Timber- 
lake. 
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Social Independence 


A Secondary School Program for Its Development in the 
Acoustically Handicapped 


By Frep M. Manz, M.A., AND ELBerta E. Pruitt, M.A. 


HE education of the deaf at the sec- 
y ondary level is deserving of a great 

deal of research and direction. This 
period is the one in which the acoustically 
handicapped adolescent becomes aware of 
his place in society; this is the time when 
circumstances make him cognizant of the 
fact that he is different from the others. 
It is essential that the heads of schools for 
the deaf ask themselves if they are provid- 
ing the type of program that will enable 
him to meet his hearing contemporaries at 
their own level or if, in neglecting certain 
aspects of his development, there is a possi- 
bility that he may pattern his life to ex- 
clude to a harmful degree all of those not 
similarly handicapped. 

At the Francis W. Parker High School 
of Chicago, Illinois, there are thirty-five 
orally trained deaf and hard of hearing 
students out of a total of fifteen hundred; 
these young men and women follow the 
regular school program in all areas of 
learning with additional training in the 
fields of speech, lipreading, language, and 
auditory training under the supervision of 
two trained teachers of the deaf. 

To enable us to carry out this program 
we have available two rooms to insure that 
the maximum amount of efficient service 
by each teacher can be given to every stu- 
dent. Our portable equipment includes the 
following: a modern auditory training unit 
complete with amplifier, phonograph, ra- 
dio, and speech microphone, ten binaural 


headsets with dou’ le rheostat controls and 
individual student raicrophones, a_fre- 
quency modulstion radio designed to play 
through the hearing aid, a public address 
system to be used in conjunction with 
hearing classes when feasible, two radios 
equipped with individual hearing aids, a 
delineascope, a Viewmaster and films, a 
tape recorder designed to play through the 
hearing aid, a film strip projector, a mov- 
ing picture projector designed to play 
through the hearing aid, two daylight 
screens, an auditory training record li- 
brary, and a gated compression amplifier 
complete with microphone and _ binaural 
headset to be used for individual speech 
tutoring. Each room is completely equipped 
with reference, text, and recreational read- 
ing materials. As a result of our public 
relations program certain of the above 
items were furnished by the Morgan Park 
Junior Women’s Club and the gated com- 
pression amplifier by the Kiwanis Club of 
Southwest Chicago; several organizations 
have asked for permission to supply the 
Deaf-Oral Department with a television 
set, the amplifier of which would connect 
with the hearing aid. All basic equipment, 
however, was allotted through the Chicago 
Board of Education. To facilitate the pur- 
chase of necessary items such as hearing 
aid batteries and eyeglasses, the Morgan 
Park Junior Women’s Club has established 
a permanent fund which they use for this 
purpose, 
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The aim of our program has been to 
provide opportunities for the hearing 
handicapped individual to enjoy all of the 
advantages offered by a regular high 
school in a metropolitan area without his 
being excluded on a physical, social, or 
emotional basis because he deviates from 
the norm in any one particular. 

The following general program has be- 
ceme the customary procedure of the Deaf- 
Oral Department of Parker High School. 
The special teachers are notified of all in- 
coming students during the semester be- 
fore they are scheduled to enter the school; 
prior to graduation the special teachers 
visit the elementary school for an initial 
interview with the children, their parents. 
and their elementary school faculties: it is 
at this time that the basic characteristics 
of their academic life for the first year are 
outlined. With the parents’ approval con- 
tact is established with the Division of 
Crippled Services, University of Illinois, 
for the necessary clinical check-up: general 
health, otological, optical, and a hearing 
aid evaluation; every student whose type 
of deafness permits him to benefit in any 
degree from use of an individual aid has 
his own checked or is provided with one 
upon his entrance to the secondary school. 
The information received from the Divi- 
sion augments the basic sources of data 
supplied by the Bureau of Child Study of 
the Chicago Board of Education (psycho- 
logical and audiometric tests) and by the 
cumulative folders which are forwarded 
from the individual schools (1.Q. data, 
achievement test results, and school his- 
tory). In this manner it is possible to 
place the individual student in the group 
from which he will derive the greatest 
benefit in the special training he needs. 
The prospective students and parents are 
invited to the school to meet the special 
teachers and the other students and to 
become acquainted with the general aspects 
of high school life. This orientation visit 
familiarizes the incoming freshmen with 
their new school environment and serves 
to establish rapport with the parents; the 
special teachers are thus enabled to explain 
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the program of the school more objec- 
tively. 

Upon their arrival at the beginning of 
the term the students are given their indi- 
vidual programs which are explained in 
detail; regular hearing students of the Key 
Club (Junior Kiwanis) of the school act 
as guides to acquaint the deaf-oral students 
with the various school activities. The 
members of the Key Club serve as the ex- 
ecutive board of a larger group known as 
the Service Club, which acts as a liaison 
body for class placement, details of assign- 
ments, and special contacts with all extra- 
curricular activities. The attitude of these 
hearing students characterizes the general 
spirit of the members of the faculty and 
student body of Parker High School, who 
deserve special commendation for their 
understanding of the problems of the deaf- 
oral students, and for their many contri- 
butions to the complete development of 
this handicapped group. 

Each individual’s special talents and 
abilities are fostered through the media of 
intramural sports and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities such as playing in the band, sing- 
ing in musical festivals, working in the 
library, writing articles for the press, serv- 
ing as ushers on special occasions, partici- 
pating in all drives and active member- 
ships in the innumerable clubs and socie- 
ties pertinent to high school life. Every 
member of the division has participated at 
some time in school plays and programs. A 
high percentage of deaf-oral students have 
won their letters for football, basketball, 
baseball, and swimming as members of the 
regular school teams; many students have 
won special awards and letters for their 
general service to the school. Success in 
these activities lends impetus to the 
planned socialization program. A high- 
light of this program was reached this 
year when a congenitally deaf girl, Sylvia 
Green, a June 1950 graduate, was elected 
Queen of the Senior Prom by popular vote 
of approximately three hundred seniors. 
Sylvia was noted throughout her entire 


(See “Independence,” page 474) 
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A Letter From Home 


By C. T. 


to school for the first day, thought 

Clare as she pressed out the last ruffle 
on Eileen’s new pinafore; but not to be 
able to explain to her— 

She pulled out the iron cord and sat 
back for a moment on the chrome kitchen 
stool. For that moment she wanted to put 
her head down on the warm ironing board 
and just give way! 

But immediately she jumped up and 
took the tiny organdy pinafore into the 
bedroom. From the very first she had de- 
termined not to weep, but to do all she 
could for Eileen. The fact that this was 
the hardest thing they had had to face, 
since the day they had learned that this 
baby was deaf, was no reason to cry. 

Clare opened the big suit case on the 
bed and began to lay in the piles of little 
pants and shirts, the little eyelet-trimmed 
slips, and the pajamas. It had been all 
very well to be a sentimental mama blub- 
bering on the street corner, when Patty, 
the eldest, started to kindergarten; but she 
was not going to add to little Eileen’s bur- 
dens by being unhappy. Now let’s see. 
where are the dolls —there’s plenty of 
room, right here with her undies, for a 
few dolls. Clare went over to the toy chest, 
and opening the lid, poked around for Miss 
Rosabelle Lee, the scuffed old favorite. 
She couldn’t find her, but it didn’t matter. 
There were the two new birthday dolls on 
the dresser. 

Outside under the window, Clare could 
hear Eileen’s little running comment of 
sound as she played. Such a happy trust- 
ing child. If only there were some way to 
let her know that going away from home 
was only temporary. That she wasn’t de- 
serted. That they still loved her! But she 
couldn’t even write her a letter; for Eileen 
was only four. 

Clare bit her lip and turned quickly to 
concentrate on fastening the suit case. 


[« HARD enough to send a child off 


HESLIP 


She didn’t look again at the empty draw- 
ers or the rod placed low for little dresses. 
She went quickly to change to her navy 
gabardine suit and powder her nose. 

“All set, Bob!” she called toward the 
front of the house and her husband, as she 
went out the side door to get Eileen. She 
watched the dark eyes dance with anticipa- 
tion at sight of her new hat in her moth- 
er’s hand, as Eileen ran eagerly to her. 

Clare motioned to the car, and Eileen 
clapped her fat little hands and jumped up 
and down so that Clare could scarcely tie 
the red velvet ribbons under her chin. 

“There!” She gave her a little pat and 
turned to wave to the neighbor who was 
keeping Patty for the day. 

In the car, Claire pulled Eileen up onto 
her lap without a glance to see if Bob con- 
sidered that pampering, and began a long 
game of pointing out cows, and baby ani- 
mals as they drove into the country. 

It was nearly sunset, when at last they 
turned through the great stone gateway 
and drove up the long lane to the group 
of stone buildings. Clare’s heart gave a 
desperate thud, but she noted gratefully 
that the lawns were lovely. The place was 
really beautiful. 

The interview with the receptionist was 
not very satisfying. She was a kindly per- 
son, but wholly efficient and impersonal. 
Clare’s gray eyes sought Bob’s brown eyes, 
as they waited for the arrival of Eileen’s 
housemother, the person who would be 
directly responsible for the child. Clare 
tapped the toe of her blue pump rapidly, 
until a gentle gray-haired lady with a soft, 
pillowy front came unhurriedly into the 
room. The matron gave Clare a long com- 
passionate glance, then knelt and held out 
her arms to Eileen. 

They motioned to Eileen to go to the 
lady; and Eileen, to whom all the world 
was a friend, ran to her and happily re- 

(See “Letter,” page 484) 
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An Auditory Training Program 
for Nursery Schools 


By HELEN HERRICK 


Part I of Two Parts 


UDITORY training for the very 
A young child with a hearing defect 
is a comparatively new field. I say 
comparatively because so-called rhythm 
classes for deaf children and hard of hear- 
ing children have been in operation for 
many years. Just what the procedure was 
and the results accomplished, I am not in 
a position to say; but the ultimate aim 
seemed to be better speech. 

Today auditory training is being ap- 
proached from an entirely different angle 
and with a very definite object in view. 
Where successful results are being ob- 
tained, you can expect to find this cri- 
terion: sincerity of purpose, faith in the 
method being used, and a total lack of 
“showmanship.” This last point cannot 
be stressed too strongly. There is no place 
for “showmanship” in an auditory train- 
ing program. It must be well organized, 
starting from a known but very confused 
world of distorted sounds and leading 
slowly but surely to accurate speech dis- 
crimination through the use of mechanical 
hearing aids. 

A Nursery School auditory training pro- 
gram can be best understood if we clarify 
our terms first. Just what level are we 
working on from the standpoint of chrono- 
logical age and school classification? This 
particular experiment is being conducted 
with three- and four-year-old children who 
are entering school for the first time. 
Nursery School is a preparation for Kinder- 
garten and is not just a day care set-up 
concerned only with the physical aspects 
of preschool children. It will be a big step 
forward when the terms Nursery and Nur- 
sery School are no longer confused. A 
conscientious Nursery School teacher does 
not feel complimented when her work is 


appraised as being “just a good time.” It 
is a good time, but behind the good time 
is a well organized, constructive program 
of learning processes that contribute sub- 
stantially to the development of the child 
involved. 

In this experiment we shall refer to deaf 
children and to hard of hearing children. 
By deaf children we mean those who hear 
nothing with or without a hearing aid. The 
hard of hearing child is exactly what the 
term implies. It is hard for him to hear; 
but he does have hearing, and this hearing 
can often be trained to be of valuable help 
in every day situations. It is our hope 
that by starting at the Nursery School 
level and working consistently in a well 
organized auditory training program, we 
can make this hearing function sooner and 
carry the student much farther along than 
if found on a higher school level. It is 
not easy but it is compensating. 


What Is the Aim? 


Our aim in an Auditory Training Pro- 
gram for Nursery Schools is twofold: to 
find children with defective hearing in our 
public and private school classes and to 
salvage the hard of hearing children in 
our residential and day schools for the 
deaf. 

“Salvaging” is a difficult process if a 
hard of hearing child is already well 
established in a school for the deaf. Such 
placement is the path of the least resis- 
tance for both child and parent. When so 
placed, the child does not have to make 
a supreme effort to hear, and the parent 
does not have to be concerned about the 
many home adjustments involved in coping 
with a hard of hearing child. This may be 
an easy solution of the problem now but 
it will result in maladjustment in _post- 
school years. The hard of hearing child 
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should not and must not be denied his 
birthright. It is his birthright to use his 
hearing, but in the average school for the 
deaf he conforms to a pattern of educa- 
tion where hearing does not enter into the 
picture. We must always take the “long 
range view. 

“Salvaging” is carried on _ through 
three distinctly progressive stages. The 
first is the development of a “readiness” 
for speech, lipreading, and language 
through tactile, visual, and auditory sense- 
training. This last is carried on by means 
of the group hearing aid. 

The second step in this salvaging process 
is progressing from the group hearing aid 
to an individual one when speech and 
language interpretation warrant the change. 

The third step (and our ultimate hope) 
is the transfer of those who successfull) 
use their hearing aids to classes with chil- 
dren- having normal hearing. Perhaps we 
are “reaching for the stars,” but after two 
years of experimentation with sixty-four 
children on the Nursery School level, we 
see something very tangible upon which 
to base our hopes. 


Foundation: Tactile Sense Training 


The underlying principle of all of our 
work is that sense training is the founda- 
tion for auditory discrimination. We be- 
gin with tactile sense training and proceed 
in a definitely progressive manner from 
gross through simple to difficult discrim- 
ination. Davis in “Hearing and Speech” 
says that a new-born infant must learn the 
recognition of differences in sound by 
stages. If this be true of a child with per- 
fect hearing, how much more so is it true 
of a child with defective hearing. The 
fright from an unexpected amplified sound, 
or the actual pain from the accompanying 
sensation, may be a permanent handicap 
in ever being able to condition a hard of 
hearing child to the use of any artificial 
means of amplification of sound. On the 
other hand, total lack of response to sounds 
which the average baby begins to identify 
in early life is a fairly accurate indication 
of defective hearing. 
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Instead of indiscriminate selection of ob- 
jects for tactile sense training, we organize 
them both in selection and presentation 
witii future auditory discrimination in 
mind. The program will be meagre or ex- 
tensive, depending upon the resourceful- 
ness of the teacher and her enthusiasm for 
auditory training. The criterion ?s the 
same for both: Have fun!!! 

The materials for gross tactile discrim- 
ination are: 


| Lage rubber ball 

Stuffed toy (dolls or animals) 

) Cup (such as used in daily routine) 
| Mechanical toy (truck, train, etc.) 


Group I. 


Small book (Golden Book Series) 
Group II. {Elect iron with cord (toy size) 
Toy telephone 
Single tone bell with marked inten- 
sity 
} Cricket (mechanical) 
) Drum 
Alarm clock 
[ Wooden clappers 


Group III. 


Procedure: Apparently all of the objects 
in the three groups are used for tactile 
sense training, but those in Group III have 
been carefully selected with future auditory 
discrimination in mind. Although tactile 
discrimination is the primary objective in 
the initial presentation, no opportunity is 
ever lost of bringing into play the noise 
which is characteristic of each musical ob- 
ject. 

Begin with any two objects widely diver- 
gent in characteristics—the ball and the 
electric iron for instance. Introduce the 
play spirit in handling each article and 
when all children are acquainted with these 
articles, hold one child on your lap. Place 
the two objects on'the table in front of you. 
With one hand blindfold the child, and 
with the other give the child one of the 
two objects. Let him handle it in what- 
ever manner he chooses. Then put it back 
on the table. Remove your hand and he 
will easily identify it. 

(Suggestion: Develop self control in the 
group as a whole in not grabbing for the 
object by asking them to sit on their hands 
before the game starts, or to put their 
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hands between their knees. In a few days 
everything will be under control. If a child 
consistently refuses to be cooperative— 
grabbing the object when it is not his turn 
—removal from the play group invariably 
brings him to the cooperative point. ) 

Holding the child on your lap gives him 
a feeling of security when blindfolded. As 
soon as possible, begin blindfolding with 
a paper bag over the head instead of with 
your hand. It is easily arranged. and is 
fool proof in discrimination because the 
bag fits well down over the neck and elim- 
inates “peeking.” The element of mystery 
adds to the zest of the game, too. From 
two objects, increase in number and difh- 
culty until all objects are included. 

Why These Special Objects? 

A few words will justify the choice of 
the objects in Group II. The book is one 
of several which will be used in simple 
speech discrimination later on. A little li- 
brary of carefully chosen books is a “must” 
in every Nursery School. The toy tele- 
phone will familiarize the child with the 
receiver of the group hearing aid which 
he will use later on. The toy iron will 
teach him the correct handling of the fix- 
ture at the end of the cable of the head-set 
he will later be wearing. With this “long 
range view’ of material, the three-year-old 
can be taught to handle group hearing aid 
equipment efficiently and quickly. Too 
manv preschool teachers do not persevere 
in auditory training because of the element 
of time and labor involved. Consistent 
observation of three- and four-year-old 
children, over a period of two years, jus- 
tifies the statement that Nursery School 
children can be taught in a few lessons 
how to handle their head sets independent 
of the teacher. Beginning early with right 
materials is the secret. And it is easy! 

From gross discrimination proceed di- 
rectly to simple discrimination between 
play materials. The method is the same, 
except that objects with similar instead of 


widely divergent characteristics are used: 


Different kinds of balls 
Different kinds of stuffed toys 
Different kinds of musical toys 
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This last group is still tactile training, 
but the teacher carefully produces the 
characteristic sound and notes which chil. 
dren are discriminating by tactile response 
and which are consciously differentiating 
between sounds. This is the beginning of 
gross auditory discrimination. After this 
gross auditory discrimination we eliminate 
all objects except musical ones and pro- 
ceed as in gross tactile response, only now 
we are testing for auditory discrimination 
instead of tactile discrimination. With the 
paper bag on the head, the musical charac. 
teristic is sounded close to each ear and 
directly behind the child. Increase the 
number and complexity of the musical toys 
and use your group hearing aid consistently 
and dailv as soon as you begin gross au- 
ditory discrimination. The children will 
have been using the group hearing aid in 
other situations, which will be exnvlained 
directly. Introduce the musical toys through 
the microphone just as soon as the child 
has had sufficient tactile training with them 
to insure proper and intelligent handling. 


Introduction of Group Hearing Aid 


First Day: The children are accustomed 
to playing “show” so the group hearing 
aid can be just one more show. Arrange 
the little chairs in rows—not more than 
five in a row—and select for the first row, 
the children who from casual daily obser- 
vation have shown a definite reaction to 
sound of one kind or another. 

On the first day introduce only the me- 
chanical features of the group hearing aid. 
playing a record and watching carefully 
for reactions but without the headsets in 
use. In groups of five let the children 
stand up close and watch the record turn. 
Let them operate the control switch one by 
one and see the resultant start and stop. 
Show them how the main cable is connected 
at the wall socket and let them do it. (Pre- 
vious training with electric iron in grasp- 
ing the fixture and not the cable.) Be sure 
that every child who wishes to participate 
in the investigation has a turn. It will take 
time, but curiosities must be satisfied at 
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this point to make sure that a feeling of 
periect security is established. There is 
calways the danger of a fear complex creep- 
ing into new situations. Of course, there 
always will be a few timid souls, but let 
them participate by arranging the chairs, 
lifting the top of the training unit and do- 
ing little things to get the feeling of not 
being left out of the picture. Everybody 
must go along together at this stage—ac- 
tively or passively—because “liking the 
show” is a must. 

Second Day: On the second day expose 
the children to sound through the use of 
the receivers. Records are selected having 
a strong two-four or four-four accent. Try 
to find records with predominant musical 
tones in them—such as heavy drums, sin- 
gle bugle tones, church bells, etc. The se- 
lection of records is purely a personal prob- 
lem, depending upon the teacher’s own in- 
terpretation of music. 

The child has already been introduced 
to music through the use of the piano in 
the Nursery School. An ideal one is a new 
baby grand on the market which sells for 
one hundred and seventy-five dollars. It 
has three octaves (in the speech range) 
and accommodates itself nicely to the aver- 
age-sized school room. The children play 
“going to sleep” by putting their heads on 
the cover when it is closed and wake up 
suddenly when chords are sounded. On 
an individual basis, the paper bag comes 
into play, one child holding his hands on 
the piano cover quietly until chords are 
struck. Clapping indicates auditory re- 
sponse. Games take on added zest when 
the piano is introduced, and apathetic per- 
sonalities become animated with consistent 
exposure to music. Here again the extent 
of auditory training with the piano depends 
upon the musical ability of the teacher. 

On the day of the introduction of the 
group hearing aid, the teacher brings a 
head-set into the picture, and invariably a 
child runs up and indicates that it is to 
go over the ear (previous training with 
toy telephone). The show now really be- 
gins in earnest. The teacher puts on the 
receiver and takes great pains in connect- 
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ing it so that all of the children can see 
how it is done. Then she turns on the 
switch (or lets a child do it), and the rec- 
ord goes around. At this point the teach- 
er indicates by her facial expression that 
she is listening carefully, and all the chil- 
dren are watching her intently to see what 
is going to happen. Suddenly she smiles 
happily and begins giving rhythmical re- 
sponse to the music with her hands. Next, 
she begins dancing and has no difficulty 
finding a partner to dance with her. Al- 
most immediately you will have several 
volunteers who want to try the new “toy”; 
and let every child who volunteers have a 
turn. Capitalize on this enthusiasm while 
it is running high. Tomorrow may be too 
late. Put the earphones on every child, 
even those whose case histories show con- 
genital deafness. Remember that vou are 
only feeling your way—trying to find hear- 
ing at the three-year-old age level! You 
cannot afford to miss a single opportunity! 

You will find several children able to 
connect the head-set after one observation. 
By all means, let them do it. From the 
very start make the child feel that the 
group hearing aid is something to- add 
happiness to his little world, and not some- 
thing to admire from a distance with a 
“Don’t touch me” atmosphere about it. It 
might be encouraging to note in passing 
that in our two-year experimental period, 
not once have we had to call in a tech- 
nician to do anv repair work on our group 
hearing aid. The secret? Advanced and 
consistent preparation with toys! 

On the second day, and for quite a long 
period of time, keep the child unaware of 
the volume control at his disposal. “Make 
haste slowly” is good advice at this stage 
of the game. A wise precaution is to equip 
yourself as well as the child with a head-set. 
This has a twofold purpose. You give him 
the feeling of confidence, and, at the same 
time, you can check on the volume as you 
turn it on very slowly. His facial expres- 
sion is your only index to his reaction at 
this time. but it is enough. Some children 
will ask for a trial again and again after 

(See “Auditory Training,” page 482) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


HE MAIL BOX did not appear in 
the August Volta Review, for the 
sole and simple reason, as Penrod 
used to say, that I failed to make the dead 
line. The material belatedly prepared for 
August appeared in September, and as a 
consequence, there is an embarrassment of 
riches for October. I sit contemplating a 
cluttered desk, and among its contents are 
several letters asking for “more about lip 
reading,” 
from Germany that will have to be taken 
up later. There are some psychological 
presentations of “attitudes,” one or two of 
which deal with topics that have rarely 
been talked over in these pages. Here is 
one of them: 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Your Mail Box in some issues covers 
practically every problem of the deafened 
person, and is the first section of the V olta 
Review that I read. 

As my deafness progresses, there is one 
phase in the field of social contacts that 
troubles me, and it hardly seems possible 
that I can be alone in this reaction. If, in 
spite of lipreading and a hearing aid, you 
repeatedly come into contact socially with 
the close-lipped individual who tends to 
speak in a monotone, what do you do? 

If you explain candidly that you are 
deaf, and still conversation is directed to- 
ward you, and even direct questions which 
you cannot hear, what is the answer? My 
only solution has been to ask someone else 
to please repeat, and this is embarrassing. 
This is infrequent, but it is a real problem. 

My own reaction is what really troubles 
me, and which I continually try to curb. 
Over a period of time, I find that | begin 
to avoid such a person and frankly dislike 
him or her. Trying to be objective, | chide 
myself not to be so childish, and that it is 
my impairment which is at fault. Neverthe- 
less, | find myself avoiding this type of 
contact. Presumably this is one of the 
psychologically understandable but unrea- 
sonable reactions of a deafened person. 


including a scholarly discussion 


The thing that particularly troubles me 
is that I do not think it is valid for me to 
dislike people because I cannot hear them, 
but | do—so what? The feeling has a 
tendency to grow, no matter how much | 
argue with myself to curb it. 

A conversation which I had with a stran- 
ger some years ago often recurs to me. We 
were both hard of hearing, and each was 
unaware of the other’s handicap. I was 
the better lipreader of the two. Almost be- 
fore two sentences had been exchanged, 
she explained heatedly, “I'll set you straight 
right now. I may sound dumb, but I’m 
not. I’m deaf.” 

Esther Nelson Jones 
White River, Vermont 


The Poker Faced Ones 


I suppose all of us who depend on lip- 
reading tend to avoid the people we simply 
cannot lipread, and in a way we dislike 
them. As it often happens that they are 
the sort of people I would avoid anyhow, 
I don’t blame myself particularly for this. 
But it is a sad fact that some of the people 
I have had most difficulty in lipreading 
have been the ones I particularly wanted to 
talk to; persons, usually male, who had 
things to say that I knew I would enjoy 
hearing if I could hear. So how could I 
hate them? 

I say “usually male,” because, with a 
little practice, I can lipread all but a very 
few of the women I want to talk to. The 
individuals I have the most trouble with 
are invariably men. Some of them have 
really wanted to talk to me, too, and a few 
of them have persisted in spite of all the 
difficulties. In cases where I have thus 
encountered busy and important men, | 
have been doubly handicapped by the reali- 
zation that I used up so much of their 
time in the effort to effect the simplest 
conversational interchange, when __ they 
might be scattering bon mots right and left 
if only I were more receptive. 

In several instances, these men were well 
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known novelists, men whose books I had 
read and admired. The first one I recall 
was Robert Herrick, who was writing his 
highly controversial novel Together while 
living in a small town in Maine where | 
also happened to be wintering. I was a 
young girl at the time, and had only re- 
cently become deaf. I was not yet a very 
good lipreader, and it used to embarrass 
me terribly to encounter Mr. Herrick in 
the woods when I was out snowshoeing, 
and have him turn and trudge beside me. 
If you have ever tried to lipread a “diffi- 
cult” speaker while snowshoeing over deep, 
soft snow, you have an idea what I went 
through. I imagine I baffled him as much 
as he baffled me. Certainly he did not 
put me in his book, though many of the 
persons I saw daily during that winter 
were afterwards recognizable in its pages. 
Another famous and un-lipreadable man 
was D. H. Lawrence, the English novelist, 
who was living in Taos, New Mexico, when 
I visited there with my husband. I had 
several contacts with him, but nothing that 
he ever said to me penetrated my intelli- 
gence, and this disturbed me so much I 
never got up courage enough to tell him I 
had read every word of every one of his 
novels and thought them wonderful. 


Newspapermen Are “Difficult” 


Some of the men I could not lipread 
have been persistent, and have had the 
patience to write their conversations. Two 
of them were newspaper editors. One was 
Bill Harvey, at that time managing editor 
of the Kansas City Post. He had bought 
a number of Sunday feature stories I had 
sent him while I was travelling in the 
Southwest, and when I returned to Kansas 
City I went to see him. I discovered im- 
mediately that he had tie traditional poker 
face of the newspaperman, and I stam- 
mered unhappily that I could not under- 
stand him, would he please write. 

“T can’t write,” he said. “It would take 
me all day.” But he sat down at his type- 
writer, thrust six or seven sheets of paper 
into it, and began writing with two fingers 
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and incredible speed. As he finished the 
top sheet, he rolled it out, rolled back 
Sheet No. 2, and went on with what he 
had to say. He had quite a lot to say, 
once he got started, and in the end we got 
along fine. 

Another newspaper editor was Tams 
Bixby, publisher of the Muskogee Daily 
Phoenix, and a pioneer of the State of 
Oklahoma. I saw quite a bit of him in 
Muskogee, in Washington, and in New 
York. He used to take me out to dinner, 
and we had long conversations, but he 
always had to write every word he said. 

No, I don’t hate the people I cannot lip- 
read, and it is because I have had so much 
consideration and patience from them that 
I never echo the bitterness some of my 
confréres express toward the hearing pub- 
lic. Too many hearing people have been 
too kind to me for me to complain of the 
few instances of thoughtlessness and lack 
of consideration | have encountered. All 
in all, the kindness has well overbalanced 
the objectionable manifestations. 

But I certainly would not blame myself 
if, like Miss Jones, I found myself disliking 
certain individuals. I am afraid I have 
disliked a number of people who have 
tried to tell me long stories I did not want 
to hear (or lipread). I don’t believe you 
would dislike the “close lipped individuals,” 
Miss Jones, if they really had anything to 
say that you wanted to know about. 

Anyhow, it is an interesting subject, 
and are there any other conscientious souls 
who worry about it? 


As Others See Us 


In the July Mail Box, I mentioned a 
college student who had written a sum- 
mary of Volta Review articles, particularly 
Mail Box discussions, and had offered her 
deductions as a term paper in a speech 
class she attended at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College. Thanks to Mrs. Richard 
L. Burkland, Director of the Speech Clinic, 
I have received a copy of the paper, which 
was prepared by Therese Worland, a stu- 
dent speech clinician. Here is the material, 
just as she presented it in class: 
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INTRODUCTION: 

I. Always, when hearing of a deaf per- 
son, | had the picture of someone different, 
an individual removed from the hearing 
world. This mistaken picture was very 
much changed, however, after reading 
some issues of Molly Mather’s Mail Box. 
I believe that reading these letters from 
deaf people has done more than anything 
else could to give me an insight into the 
lives of these handicapped people. After 
reading these letters, there are three con- 
clusions I would make regarding the deaf. 
A. The deaf are making their own way in so- 
ciety, in a hearing world. 

B. The deaf have many social obstacles to over- 
come. 

C. The deaf show a remarkably good sense of 
humor and a great spirit of courage. 


BODY: 


Looking in various issues of the Volta Re- 
view, we can find examples of each: 

I. The deaf are making their way in so- 
ciety, in a hearing world: 


Examples: 


A. November, 1946—A deaf person, a graduate 
of a school for the deaf and of a state university, 
desired to be a librerian, but was turned down. 
Fina'ly an opportunity presented itself; and that 
person is now a successful librarian. 

B. July, 1946—A deaf girl works for a florist 
and completely handles her employer's office. 
All others working with her have normal hear- 
ing. 

C. February, 1946—A deaf service man travelled 
to Kansas for Christmas. Cancelled planes and 
blizzards caused much delay and trouble, but 
he made it for Christmas, across many states, 
although he has impaired hearing. 


Yes, the deaf are making a place for them- 
selves in society, but all is not rosy for 
them. 


Il. The deaf have many social obstacles 


to overcome: 
Examples: 


A. September, 1946—Dining in a restaurant, a 
deaf person finds that his order is often mis- 
understood. A man ordered “lamb” and received 
ham. 

B. September, 1946—A deaf person who dines 
out with friends who hide behind the menu 
while ordering, so that their lips cannot be read, 
may find himself ordering a full course meal 
while the friends have only sandwiches. 


C. January, 1947—A deaf person dining in the 
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home of a friend must read lips to know what 
the hostess is saying. Thus, her food is neglected 
and all must wait while she finishes, or the meal 
is taken away from her. 

As one deaf lady has said, “Life for a 
deaf or hard of hearing individual is never 
simple; it is often discouraging; but it is 
seldom dull. Many ordinary experiences 
may be made adventures if one retains a 
good sense of humor.” 


Ill. The deaf show a remarkably good 
sense of humor and a great spirit of cour- 
age: 


Examples: 

A. May, 1946. The hearing parent of a deaf 
child is taking lessons in lipreading. Everyone 
else in the clrss is hard of hearing or deaf; all 
possess a delightful sense of humor, and seem 
very happy and useful—not frustrated and un- 
happy. 

B. April, 1947—A man who has been totally 
deaf just five weeks tells his experiences, and 
says, “Now [ve survived the first galling experi- 
ences; I am ready for anything.” 

C. May, 1946—A German teacher of the deaf 
tells how his deaf punils are rebuilding their 
bombed school and “having fun.” 


CONCLUSION 


These people certainly are good examples of 
courage, endurance, and cheerfulness, even though 
they have many social obstacles to overcome; they 
are conquering these obstacles, showing courage 
and making a place for themselves in society. 

In closing, | would like to refer to some words 
of Stevenson quoted by Molly Mather, which 
truly pertain to the deaf as revealed in their 
letters in Molly Mather’s Mail Box: 

“Gaiety and courage, these are the perfect vir- 
tues. These come before all morality.” 

I hope this résumé of some of our utter- 
ances gives my readers as much satisfac- 
tion and as much of a lift as it does me. 
We hear so many complaints of how the 
hearing world misunderstands the deaf 
that it is pleasant to record this instance 
of understanding and appreciation, and I 
suggest that we all give Miss Worland a 
big round of applause. 

I am writing these pages on the last day 
of August. If I were in New England, the 
leaves would already show signs of turning. 
In Washington, D. C., and nearby Vir- 
ginia, they would not show brilliant color 


(See “Molly Mather,” page 480) 
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How Oral Classes Started in the Texas 
School for the Deaf 


By Harris TAYLor 


Y PERIOD of training for teach- 
M ing the deaf was of less than 

twenty minutes’ duration; so it 
is natural that I did not know very much 
about oral, manual and mixed systems. 
methods, or ways of instruction. 

I received a rather wide range of an- 
swers to my inquiries into the nature of 
the “combined system,” which was used in 
the Texas School. One said: “The com- 
bined system uses signs, spelling and 
writing; speech is no good.” This did not 
seem to be a very catholic view, so I asked 
another the same question. He replied, 
in substance: “This is a scientific adjust- 
ment of methods which meets the best in- 
terests of each individual child; signs, spell- 
ing, writing, speech, and lipreading being 
used as the nature of the child and the 
conditions demand.” Other answers were 
more conservative than either of these ex- 
tremes. 

Schoolroom instruction was through 
silent methods. A select group received 
daily instruction in speech and lipreading. 
Each class of about five members had a 
half hour of such instruction, then went 
back to manual methods in their respective 
academic classes. Some of these children 
had once heard and still retained their 
speech, others today would be classed as 
hard of hearing; but no effort was made 
to utilize speech, hearing or lipreading out- 
side of the articulation classes. 

The superintendent had been a gallant 
soldier ia the Civil War; and he showed 
his fitness for his position by picking the 
winner in a campaign for governor. He 
attended a meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, talked 
with a number of the leaders, and returned 
convinced that methods were combined in 
the proper proportions at the Texas School. 


After I had been in Austin a year or 
two, I “chaperoned” a train of cattle to 
Chicago. While in that city I visited the 
classes for the deaf of the public schools, 
also Miss Mary McCowen’s private oral 
school. I found the public school classes 
very much like those in Texas; but at the 
McCowen School I first saw a practical 
application of speech and lipreading. 

I did not have to work for my passage 
home; so I spent much of the time making 
a list of Texas pupils who were losing 
their speech through disuse at the school, 
also a list of pupils who I thought had 
usable hearing. 

From these two lists I selected fifteen 
pupils; and at the first “sign class” and 
teachers’ meeting in the fall I recommend- 
ed that these children be taught orally. 
No other teacher ever enhanced his un- 
popularity more rapidly than I did through 
this recommendation. Despite the opposi- 
tion, I brought up the subject at teachers’ 
meetings every week for the next three 
months. 

I gained one recruit, Miss Annie Page 
Goggin. Without assistance from anyone, 
we decided that each would select a con- 
genitally deaf child and teach this child 
at least one word to prove that speech was 
possible. I selected the word “catfish,” 
because we had catfish and ice cream for 
dinner on Sundays and holidays. Miss 
Goggin taught a little girl to say, “Pretty 
Harris.” 

In due time we gave a demonstration 
before George Begg, our oldest teacher, 
affectionately known as “Pa” Begg. My 
pupil’s “catfish” was distinct. The little 
girl’s “Pretty Harris” made him say: “The 
poor child needs glasses.” 

At the next teachers’ meeting Pa Begg 


(See “Oral Classes,” page 480) 
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How Much Time Have You? 


By ALTHEA R. WoopruFF 


bb F COURSE, I’m interested, but I 
() don’t have time for that sort of 
thing,” I overheard a young 
woman say, the other day while riding a 
bus, and my mind flew back to one of the 
faculty of my college days. “Madam,” we 
called her, though she would be called 
Dean of Women, now, but she needed no 
title to leave her impress on generations of 
college women. The penetrating look of 
her black eyes stood for no nonsense. Her 
keen intelligence, coupled with her un- 
canny intuitions, made those eyes bore 
through to the truth. Once a week we 
passed in review in front of her desk, to 
report our failures to keep the strict rules 
of the day. 

“Why have you been repeatedly tardy 
to your eight o'clock class?” “Why did it 
take you so long to walk home from choir 
practice with your friend, Mr. W.?” I 
was a flip Freshman when, with finger ex- 
tended, she asked, “Why was your light on 
so late on Thursday?” 

“IT had to finish my term paper.” 

“Why was it not finished before ten 
o'clock?” 

“Oh, I just didn’t have time.” 

Down through the years, I have forgot- 
ten neither her pointed finger nor her an- 
swer, “Young lady, you have had all the 
time there is. The President of the United 
States has had no more.” 

Within the last few months, her stern 
pronouncement has become a practical re- 
ality. I actually have, at my own disposal, 
all the time I need or want, literally all 
the time there is. After crowded years, 
this is such a new experience that each 
morning when I wake, | still tingle with 
the excitement of a day which is all mine, 
to use as I want. Perhaps it is something 
like the thrill of being left a large sum of 
money, though I would not know about 
that. I wonder, if it were money instead 
of hours which I have in such an abun- 


dance, if my friends would react in just 
the same way. Would they not congratu- 
late me? Yet, instead of felicitations, there 
is a faint suggestion of reproach in their 
tones as they say, “It must be wonderful, 
of course, to have so much leisure; what 
ever do you do with it?” And, indeed, 
what does one do with plenty of time? 

To be sure, I have had plenty of advice, 
unasked. “You must travel.” “You must 
develop a hobby.” “You must join our 
Service Club.” “You must do volunteer 
service for the church, the hospital, the col- 
lege, the social agency.” 

Certainly I must recognize my obligation 
to share my riches. I remember a sermon 
by a famous preacher on “Generosity of 
Spirit” which has influenced my life. “Sym- 
pathy is a gift to be kept alive only by 
giving,” he counseled, “and a power which 
can be lost by neglect.” Though he spoke 
particularly of giving of our substance, 
still the analogy holds. That sermon has 
cost me money, and now it is plain -it is 
going to cost me time; yet I find I bridle 
a bit when the exact ways in which I should 
spend my own supply are pointed out to 
me. Lest I appear ill-natured or nursing 
a guilty conscience, however, I hasten to 
agree with my friends that there are scores 
of things from which to pick and choose. 
There’s the rub. How do I choose? What 
do I pick? 

Most of us have played the familiar game 
of putting down a list of ten things we 
would do, if we had a million dollars to 
spend. When I have played this, I have 
enjoyed adding hospital beds, giving schol- 
arships and, I confess, buying a new ward- 
robe, on the side. How would it be to 
make a variation of the familiar pattern? 
Make a list of ten things you would do in 
a week—a year—if it were all at your dis- 
posal. 

No wonder the young matrons and busy 

(See “Time,” page 478) 
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Robert J. Smithdas 


By Louts J. Betrica 


OBERT J. SMITHDAS, deaf-blind 
R trainee of the Industrial Home for 

the Blind, completed a series of 
courses at the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege at Ypsilanti last summer, and came 
back to the Home this September to re- 
sume further training for his future work 
in the field of the blind, according to 
George E. Keane, service director. 

“Bob” Smithdas, last June was 
graduated, cum laude, from St. John’s Uni- 
versity with a B.A., is very probably the 
first deaf-blind student to earn a college 
degree since Helen Keller, almost fifty 
years ago. Bob.is, however, according to 
people who have lived and worked closely 
with him both in the Home and in school, 


who 





a good deal more than just a book-worm. 
He is a well-adjusted human being, who 
is socially conscious, cooperative, who can 
dance, can kid with a factory worker, ex- 
change repartee with a college professor, 
address a large gathering and, with a voice 
he himself cannot hear, make them either 
laugh or, as happened last June, bring 
tears to the eyes. 

Bob writes excellent prose which has 
been published by the Red Book and 
Vogue, while his poetry is considered im- 
aginative and well restrained. Literary 
proficiency did not interfere with his hang- 
ing up a record of mat production in the 
shop, one that still stands. Nor does it 

(See “Smithdas,” page 478) 


CLASSMATES, AT THE EIGHTIETH ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT OF ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, 
CONGRATULATE THE DEAF-BLIND YOUNG GRADUATE, BOB SMITHDAS. 
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Laugh at Your Ears 


By Rose E. 


OU can’t hear? So what? Laugh 
at yourself and your world and 
you'll get a heap of fun out of your 
deainess. I know whereof I speak for, 
climbing up out of the shell that had for 
a time encompassed my life, I started to 
laugh at my ears. And | haven't stopped 
laughing yet. 

When a hard of hearing person makes 
a mistake or social error, it definitely is 
funny to the hearing populace. And if you 
can see the outside point of view, you'll 
laugh as hard as the rest of the world 
when your ears happen to misbehave. 

Not so long ago, for instance, after get- 
ting off the bus, I nonchalantly headed for 
the shopping district, where I intended to 
get new batteries for my hearing aid. 
Through my own negligence my old bat- 
teries, dying overnight, had left me feeling 
like a cripple without a crutch. Suddenly 
I observed that a general confusion reigned 
around me. A dignified policeman came 
towards me; a crowd of men and women 
milled around me, and finally, when a 
stern-eyed, thin-lipped woman seized me, I 
fairly swooned. 

Indeed, in my bewildered state, I thought 
that I was perhaps being mistaken for a 
shoplifter. I’ve heard it told that a thief 
is always arrested, not inside, but outside 
of a department store, and I was making 
ready to explain that mine must be a case 
of mistaken identity. “I just got off the 
bus,” I heard myself whimpering. But 
the lady was saying something, too. Just 
‘what she was saying, I couldn’t make out 
as she tightened her grip around my arm. 

A number of other people, swarming 
down upon me like locusts, were saying 
things which were beyond my ken, too. 
Whatever it was, I knew that all of the 
excitement was built around me, and when 
the blue uniform of the law closed in upon 
me, I was downright aghast. I had studied 
lipreading with success, but lipreading 
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served no purpose this time because, in my 
alarmed state, I concentrated on fingers 
and hands instead of lips. There was end- 
less activity all around me. Fingers were 
pointing, hands were waving, everyone 
was talking at the same time, and there | 
was unable to decipher a thing. The situ- 
ation looked ominous. I prepared for the 
worst. 

Suddenly, in the excitement, I heard 
what sounded to me like “bar.” “What 
bar?” I asked, tremblingly. And I won- 
dered whether they were trying to make a 
drunk out of me now. “I said, C-A-R,”’ the 
stern-faced lady replied. “There, look! 
Somebody is calling to you from that car 
over there.” She boomed like a cannon 
that time, and others in the ever-increasing 
crowd chimed in, too. 

Reddening to the hilt, and wheeling my- 
self around in the direction in which a 
thousand fingers seemed to be pointing, | 
all at once saw things with clarity. There, 
poised in a jalopy in the very thickest of 
traffic, sat a friend of mine. He had seen 
me as | walked along, and, indeed, he had 
commanded the world to arouse my atten- 
tion. He aroused it, all right, and when 
the tumult had subsided, I saw the fine 
humor of the situation. And then I stood 
in the street and laughed as I had never 
laughed before. And so did everybody else. 

There have been other silly incidents, 
too. Recently, for example, a new huckster 
made his appearance—a toothless huckster. 
As I gave him the following order, he 
jotted it down on his pad: 


3 lb. apples 

2 lb. tomatoes 
1 lb. peas 

1 lb. grapes 
3 lemons 


Then, checking on himself, the man 
mumbled the order back to me. Even 
though I couldn’t understand a word he 
said (It’s always hard to read lips which 
have no teeth behind them), I nodded with 
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approval; I was sure he had it all straight, 
anyway. 

Well, in due time the huckster returned. 
Placing the basket upon the table, he pleas- 
antly departed. But, to my amazement, | 
found not what I had ordered, but instead 
the following array of fruits and vege- 
tables: 

3 apples 
2 lb. potatoes 
1 lb. beans 


1 grapefruit 
3 heads of lettuee 


I hurried out to tell the huckster that it 
appeared he had given me another person’s 
order. The man just looked nonplussed. I 
persisted. Finally, after biting on his cigar, 
he asked me in a 
rakish voice, please BILLIKIN 
to speak louder. 
And then the truth 
became apparent: 
my new huckster, 
amusingly enough, 
was just as deaf as 
I! 

When matters were 
at last untangled, I 
walked off with a 
broad smile on my 
face. And every time 
I think of the deal, 
I always find that 
same smile climbing back up there again. 

But all of this is as nothing compared 
to what happened to me last summer. I 
not only had to laugh at my ears then, but 
so did a mob of people. And, strange to 
say, I didn’t care. 

That was the time that we introduced 
Skippy, my silver-white whippet, to the 
races. There’s a track a few miles from 
my home, where during the summer 
months, weekly whippet races are held. 
These are non-betting affairs which are 
thoroughly enjoyable. And before the 
rounds begin, a schooling session is held 
to encourage new dogs to run the gamut 
of the track. 

Well, anyway, when we took Skippy out 
for training, he was frightened by the 
noise of the mechanical rabbit. As a con- 







By BerTHA MILLER 
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Deafness, so | have been told, 
Is not all dark repining. 

It takes a lot of looking, though, 
To find the silver lining. 
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sequence, he started hell-bent-for-leather 
back to his home zone. You guessed it: 
somehow or other, the mechanical rabbit 
hit him smack in the face and Skippy 
pulled in with a cut on his nose that fairly 
sickened me. 

But since it isn’t good psychology to 
haul a dog off the track at such a time, 
we put him right back. This time I 
frolicked up and down the race course with 
Skippy. Now he seemed less afraid, and I 
had a marvelous time of it, not realizing at 
all that the schooling session was over and 
the actual races had begun. 

Completely oblivious of the crowds on 

the bleachers, I pro- 
BROWNIE ceeded to run along 
as I shouted to Skip- 
py to come to me. 
I'd go first, as it 
were, and he’d come 
And when the 
mechanical rabbit 
roared down the 
track, I endeavored 
to teach my dog not 
to fear it. Indeed, 
this dog-training 
session was exhilar- 
ating to me; I expe- 
rienced real ecstasy. 
1 don’t know to this day whether Skippy 
enjoyed it more than I did, or vice-versa. 
But I do know that later when I returned 
to my seat on the bleachers, I almost died 
of mortification when I learned that, 
throughout the performance, the man at 
the megaphone was screaming at me to 
get off the race-track. How was I to know? 
During my violent exercise, I had shut off 
my hearing aid. And I have yet to acquire 
the art of reading lips through a distant 
megaphone, especially when my back is 
turned! 

Since I didn’t hear the man, of course 
I kept right on about my merry business. 
And, my friends told me, when I kept 
hopping around despite the man’s en- 
treaties, I presented about the most hilari- 

(See “Laugh,” page 472) 
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Toys, Pamphlets, and Books 


A List Compiled by Neture V. MacDonaLp* 


Toys 


URSERY 
N sso Equip- 

ment Bulletin 
No. 5, (Toys and 
Equipment) : National Advisory Committee 
on W.P.A. Nursery Schools, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
25c. 

Home Play and Piay Equipment Bulle- 
tin No. 238: U. S. Children’s Bureau, Supt. 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 10c. 

Toys that Can Be Made at Home Cir- 
cular 546 (also specifications for toys and 
form boards): University of Illinois, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Urbana, Illinois. Free. 

Make It for the Children (Toys, furni- 
ture, apparatus): Association for Child- 
hood Education, 1200 15th Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 50c. 

Handbook of Educational and Play Ma- 
terials (Illustrations only): Educational 
Playthings, Sandusky, Ohio. 50c. 

Specifications for Making Outdoor Play 
Materials (Toys) : Institute of Child Study, 
96 St. George St., University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario. 25c. 

Directions for Hand Made Toys (Sense 
training, puzzles, floor and table toys): 
Day Nurseries Branch, Room 3408, Pro- 
vincial Dept. of Public Welfare, Toronto 2, 
Ontario. Free. 

Home Construction of Playground and 
School Apparatus (Bedford): Saskatche- 
wan Recreation Movement, 51 Canada Life 
Bldg., Regina, Sask., Canada. 25c. 


*Miss MacDonald, the teacher in charge of the 
Preschool for the Deaf at the King Edward School in 
Toronto, has several timés sent lists of books and 
materials very helpful to other teachers (see VOLTA 
Review, February 1950 and June 1950). The three 


source lists which compose this article have been 
prepared by Miss MacDonald for her own work. She 
as tried and proved the publications listed, and the 
VouTA REVIEW is glad to have an opportunity to 
publish the compilations.—Editor 


Specifications, Directions, and _ Illus- 
trations for Toys, Indoor, and 
Outdoor Equipment for 
the Preschool Child 


Pamphlets 


Pamphlets on 
Child Welfare, 
Problems in Habit 
Formation and 
Training, Nutrition and School Lunches: 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, On- 
tarlo. 

Good Education for Young Children: 
New York State Council for Early Child- 
hood Education, Box 98, Queen’s College, 
Flushing, N. Y. 75ce. 

Special Leaflets, ranging in price from 
free to 10c, 25c, and 35c: National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, 11 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Special Pamphlets, ranging in_ price 
from free to 10c, 25c, and 35c: National 
Association for Nursery Education, 430 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Special Pamphlets, various topics and 
various prices: Association for Childhood 
Education, 1200 15th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 

Special Pamphlets and Book Lists: Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Special Pamphlets — 3c: University of 
Iowa, Department of Publications, Child 
Welfare, lowa City, Iowa. 

Book lists, pamphlets for teachers of 
preschool children—University of the State 
of New York Education Department, Bu- 
reau of Child Development and Parent 
Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Special pamphlets, reprints, book lists: 
Child Study Association of America, 221 
W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Special pamphlets, various prices: The 
Institute of Child Study, University of To- 
ronto, 96 St. George St., Toronto, Ontario. 

(See *Toys,” page 470) 
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A Home Chart 


By EvizaABETH FRUEWALD 


OME is a very important place to 
H a small deaf child who leaves it for 

the first time to go to school. So 
the Home Chart that we build each year 
with pictures from home is precious to 
each member of the First Year Class. 

I started it first as a bulletin board to 
preserve those prized snapshots brought 
to school by the children or sent by the 
parents. Later I placed a picture map of 
Oregon (where I was then teaching) in 
the center of the bulletin board and ar- 
ranged the snapshots around it as ‘a bor- 
der. I put thumb tacks in the map to mark 
the “home” town of each child. 

Now after six years of first-year teach- 
ing, the Home Chart has been developed 
into a useful teaching device. In the fall 
when the children first come to school, I 
ask the parents for snapshot pictures of 
‘Mother’ and ‘Father.’ When these have 
all arrived we are ready to assemble our 
chart. I place a simple attractive map of 
the state (now Utah) in the center of a 
heavy-ply chart or bulletin board. Then | 
arrange the snapshots around the map as 
closely as possible to their home towns. I 
put a thumbtack at the approximate loca- 
tion of “home” for each child. Tying a 
string to each tack thus placed, I extend 
the string to the picture of Mother and 
Father. 

Thus in addition to displaying our 
prized snapshots where they may be en- 
joyed by the children, we have a begin- 
ning idea of place, the forerunner of 
geography. Home is not the same place for 
everyone. It is the place where Mother 
and Father are. 

Of course the chart is also helpful when 
we are learning to say mother, father and 
home. 

The little girl in the picture is showing 
you her snapshot picture of her mother 
and father. Then she will run her finger 
up the string to show you home,-.where 





THIS YOUNG LADY, LIKE HER CLASSMATES, 
ENJOYS POINTING OUT HER FATHER AND 
MOTHER FOR VISITORS. 


Mother and Father are. She may tell you 
that after awhile she will go home. The 
children love their chart. They all go to 
it many times a day to point out their 
mothers or fathers or the parent of one of 
the other children. Friday afternoon, when 
some of the parents come to take their 
child home for the week-end, they are al- 
ways recognized because the children are 
so familiar with the pictures of all the 
parents. 

I consider the Home Chart a valuable 
teaching aid in the First Year Class. 


The Old Deaf Man 


His speech was scant, but his face was kind 
And his smile reflected an honest mind; 
The children gathered about his feet 

While he sat and whittled a sailing fleet. 
The whistles he made were things of joy 
For many a happy neighborhood boy. 

He carved small baskets from old peach seeds 
For little girls who had done good deeds. 
His words were few, but he always smiled 
And was loved by every adult and ‘child 

For his smile reflected: an honest mind; 
True, he seldom*spoke, but his-face was kind! 


—ATHIE*SALE Davis. 
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In the Books and Magazines 


L’ENSEIGNEMENT DU LANGAGE AUX 
SOURDS-MUETS, by Frére Walter de 
L’ Institut de Woluwe, Brussels, Belgium. 
52 pages. 

The brochure “Teaching Language to 
Deaf-Mutes” by Frére Walter of the 
Woluwe Institute in Brussels, Belgium, ap- 
peared first as an article in one issue of 
the Catholic Review for Special Education 
in that country. 

As the author of the monograph always 
uses “we” and “our” it is not apparent 
whether he is describing his own work, 
using the editorial plural, or that of the 
teaching order at the Woluwe school. At 
any rate it is most interesting to see how 
a crying need, to make language pictorial, 
has been met in Belgium—and by methods 
that have some similarity to the Barry Five 
Slate System as well as the Fitzgerald Key. 
Yet the author writes that it originated 
before either of the American methods was 
familiar to the Belgian educators. In fact 
they have not yet seen the Barry Five Slate 
System, but have had the advantage of 
seeing the Vinson Logical Method. 

The monograph starts with some very 
arresting figures. Frére Walter states, and 
common sense would attest to his accuracy, 
that a hearing child, up to his sixth birth- 
day, has heard anywhere from five million 
to ten million words. The author asks, 
“What is the fruit borne by this astronomi- 
cal number of words and phrases heard? 
Only that the six year old now has an un- 
derstood vocabulary of from seven hun- 
dred to one thousand words.” 

If ten million contacts with spoken words 
result in a thousand word vocabulary, it 
is rather a marvel that teachers of the deaf 
child are frequently able to give their pupils 
a recognition of one hundred words during 
the first year of school life. 

Frére Walter goes on to say: “Speech 
and hearing have a tremendous weight in 
the child’s development, since the acqui- 
sition of language is accompanied by an 
intense intellectual activity and this in turn 


transforms, enriches, and molds the child, 
and makes for an incomparable flexibility 
of mind.” It also explains the poverty of 
mind of young deaf children. Only where 
a deaf child’s training begins in infancy 
and also where the child is a passable lip- 
reader can this retardation be overcome. 

The Woluwe (or Walter) method stresses 
the fact that mere vocabulary, spoken or 
written, is but a thin line of accomplish- 
ment where a two dimensional field must 
be covered to have any value—the second 
dimension being language construction. 
This is in line with the fine editorial which 
appeared in the April Votta Review, 
though antedating it in appearance. 

The Woluwe method is presented on 
four levels of steadily increasing complexi- 
ty. The first level requires that sentences, 
after being spoken, be written in a five 
column device. (Five Slate.) However, 
the first column is numberless, and the 
second is headed 1, the third 2, etc. The 
numberless column is reserved for intro- 
ductory phrases such as “/1 y a,” or “Voici,” 
or “Voila,” comparable to our “There is” 
or “There was,” etc. Using this columnar 
form the Woluwe faculty attempt to get 
spontaneous language from deaf. children 
in the six to eight year bracket. However, 
the sentences evoked according to the 
monograph are very similar to a type we 
get—but so rarely do they come spon- 
taneously! Such sentences here usually 
come as the result of unremitting effort on 
the part of the teacher. In that age group 
here, spontaneous language poses quite a 
problem at times. Should we encourage the 
spontaneity of the offering, thus encour- 
aging tattling and the demands the children 
make for vengeance, just because it is 
couched in good English, or should we try 
to develop good manners and good sports- 
manship? It is often impossible to do 
both! 

In the Brussels school the spontaneous 
sentences quoted run thus: 
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1 2 3 4 
Pierre is eating an apple. 
Michael is small. 
He is handsome. 
There is a ball on the ground. 


The monograph does not outline the 
other three levels of graphic language con- 
struction, but from the many question and 
answer forms that are included, it is plain 
that the field is well covered. This repeti- 
tion tries to make up for the huge number 
of contacts with words that the deaf child 
necessarily misses. 


On the first level the Woluwe method 
avoids one error of the Five Slate system 
by permitting prepositional phrases to re- 
main intact. In the Gallic tongue the in- 
direct object, if a noun, is preceded by a 
preposition, and that stilted and awkward 
construction is proper. With us, “She 
showed a book to me,” “He gave a ball to 
her” is something to avoid. The Woluwe 
method stresses a procedure that Miss 
Fitzgerald favored—that of learning the 
function of each new word in the vocabu- 
lary at the same time it was first learned. 
In Brussels a-color is arbitrarily assigned 
to each part of speech, so that the child 
who knows the use of one verb knows the 
use of the next one. 

Educators who do not understand the 
problem of the deaf would brand all this 
as an artificial approach to language; but 
actually the oblique approach is the one 
valid one where eyes must substitute for 
ears. 


This Belgian method would seem to be 
adaptable to use in English and also any 
of the Romance languages—even also to 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish. Though 
the young Walloons under Frére Walter 
and his associates can use this method, one 
wonders how those Belgian children with 
a Flemish language background are taught. 


It would be particularly interesting to 
see how the idea of gender for inanimate 
objects is given young deaf children—not 
to mention gender for a, an, the, that, these, 


those, etc. It was not plain in the mono- 
graph how “to have” and “ to be” were 
to be distinguished by the pupils. At least, 
though our pronunciation is a hurdle for 
deaf children and foreigners, we are spared 
the ordeal of teaching declining nouns, 
pronouns, demonstratives, adjectives, etc. 

Frére Walter regrets a lack of a picture 
dictionary. One similar to our Golden 
Book series would be much appreciated 
at Woluwe. 


—Mary V. Davis 


A Bibliography in Audition, compiled at the 
Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1950. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 2 volumes, paper 
covered. $3.00. 

This two-volume bibliography, contain- 
ing some 5500 entries of which about 65% 
were written since 1938, is meant to be a 
reference file on all aspects of hearing. It 
is by no means a complete listing of works 
pertaining to audition, since, as stated in 
the introduction, the judgment in selection 
of references reflects the interests of the 
authors and their “ability to recognize an 
important paper from its title, its author, 
and the name of the journal it was printed 
in.” However, it is as complete a bibliog- 
raphy as this reviewer has ever seen on the 
subject and should prove invaluable to the 
workers in the field. A supplement covers 
writings published in 1948 and some of 
the important and available works of 1949. 


How We Hear, by Francis M. Wiener. 
Physics Today, December, 1949, pp. 8-14. 
Awerican Institute of Physics, 57 East 
55th St., New York 22, N. Y. Single copy, 
50 cents. 

The author, a member of the technical 
staff of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
discusses in some detail the physiology of 
hearing, tracing a sound wave through the 
complex workings of the ear. 
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Our Miscellany 


Mary Virginia Davis 

One of the most interested and helpful 
members of the Volta Speech Association 
for the Deaf, Miss Mary Virginia Davis. 
passed away very suddenly on August 29th 
at the home of her sister, Mrs. Karl B. 
Pauly, in Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Davis retired recently from the 
faculty of the Ohio State School for the 
Deaf, where she had served for many 
years, and was looking forward to resi- 
dence in California. On August 29th she 
was to meet a group of friends for luncheon. 
All ready to leave for the hotel, she found 
that she was a little early for the appoint- 
ment, so she took a book and went out to 
a swing on the porch, to read until time to 
start. A little later her family found her 
there, dead. 

A highly educated woman and a skillful 
writer, Miss Davis had completed several 
years of a medical course some years ago. 
when increasing deafness obliged her to 
discontinue it. This experience not only 
aroused her interest in problems of the 
deaf and the hard of hearing, but enabled 
her on more than one occasion to rewrite 
technical medical papers in a style that 
made them attractive and entertaining as 
well as informative. Alert and versatile to 
a most unusual degree, her ready pen dealt 
with a wide variety of subjects in THE 
Vota REvieEw and elsewhere, and she main- 
tained a keen interest in such assorted ac- 
tivities as iris growing, cooking, courses 
in French, Russian, and Swedish, the re- 
habilitation of the hard of hearing, intri- 
cate designs in weaving, and literary col- 
lections dealing with deafness. 

Her willingness to respond to any re- 
quest, for anything from a recipe to a 
book review, was as unfailing as the spirit 
of fun which bubbled irresistibly into every 
letter she wrote. Her comments on a 
French study of language-teaching appear 
on another page of this issue. Sending 
the paper, which arrived on the very day 


of her death, she wrote: “I have finished 
the review of L’Enseignement du langage 
aux Sourds-Muets, and will type it as soon 
as I can reach a typewriter that is not 
missing on 3 cylinders, with fallen arches 
and a spavined back. You will think I 
have some Chinese blood, the way I do 
things hindside first. When you send me 
a whale of a book I write a short review. 
When you send a 52-page monograph I 
write a notice twice as long as for that 
cétacé. But this article by Brother Walter 
is right down in the heart of our problem.” 

One of Miss Davis’s characteristics was 
her avoidance of the limelight. Many of 
her cleverest and most helpful articles ap- 
peared under pen-names, and she was fond 
of quoting, “A man may accomplish almost 
anything in this world, if he doesn’t care 
who gets the credit.” She did not care— 
and she accomplished more than most peo- 
ple realized. 


J.B.T. 





Parker’s Prom Queen 


Parker High School’s Prom Queen, 
Sylvia Green, is a girl deaf from birth, who 
has attended the deaf-oral departments of 
Parker Elementary and Parker High 
School since she was two years old. On 
page 444 she is pictured receiving her prize, 
a gold compact, from Mrs. Mary Jacobsen, 
an art teacher at Parker High. Her escort, 
Donald Peterson of Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, 
also deaf, received a set of gold cuff links. 
The Prom Queen was selected by popular 
vote of the members of the June Class of 
1950, and the February Class of 1951. 

Sylvia is one of ten graduates from the 
deaf-oral department in a class of 215 
young men and women. 

Throughout their high school careers 
these ten young men and women have re- 
ceived special help in speech, language, lip- 
reading, and auditory training; in addi- 
tion they have followed the regular course 
of study prescribed for all students. Five 
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BETTER HEARING FOR YOU—need not be LUCK 
.... it might come through a New PARAVOX! 


If you have a hearing loss and have done nothing 
about helping it, don’t delay, don’t trust that Luck 
may restore your hearing. Truth is that most hearing 


losses don’t get better. 


Then the thing to do is to try and replace the loss 
in hearing, and the Paravox hearing aid should be 
considered. The one shown here is the new Tiny- 
MYTE, a very small, yet powerful instrument. You 
should test it, it may be the answer to your hearing 


problem. 


As you hold this tiny Paravox in your hand, you 
will see and admire its attractive, smooth, quiet 
finish. You will note its extreme thinness, it is thin- 


ner than a dime is wide. 


Write Doris Foster ror LITERATURE 


Then as listen to it, its clear high fidelity, 


so helpful in word understanding will amaze you. 


you 


All this may be yours, if you say so. 


If you want to try a Paravox Tiny-MYTE now, do 
this; write to Doris Foster, Consumer Advisor, and 
she'll arrange for a demonstration. A postcard will 
set the date, why not send it today? 

Doris Foster says, “Many a 
person handicapped by a _ hear- 
ing loss, no matter how slight, 
will be amazed how much this 
Tiny-MYTE help. But 
you'll never know ‘til you try 


it. 


may 





Sent TO You IN PLAIN ENVELOPE 


PARAVOX, INC. —2056 £. 4TH STREET — CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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of the ten students became deaf before 
they were old enough to talk. They are: 
Frank Roekeloo, Joanne Douglas, Sylvia 
Green, Don Kahnt, and Charles Lyons. 

Their speech and language make them 
able to communicate naturally in a hear- 
ing world. The other five students are 
hard of hearing: Resa Cohen, Georgia 
Hunt, Yvonne Mantell, Joan Slaughter, 
and Doris Wooten. 

Seven of these ten students have been 
on the honor roll during some period of 
their high school careers; five plan to go 
on to college for fur‘her training. All will 
have success in a hearing world because of 
the fine training and unders‘anding afford- 
ed them by the faculty and the regular 
hearing students of Parker High School. 


—Contributed. 





International Congress 


The International Congress for the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf was held at the Royal 
Institute for Deaf Mutes, Groningen, The 
Netherlands, June 5-10, 1950, in honor of 
the 160th anniversary of the founding of 
that Institute. Eighteen different countries 
were represented. The United States dele- 
gation consisted of Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, 
President of Gallaudet College, and Major 
Jerome G. Sacks, Assistant Chief of the 
Clinical Psychology Branch of the Office 
of the Surgeon General of the Army. In 
addition to the official delegates, Dr. Edna 
Simon Levine, psychologist at the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf in New York, at- 
tended the Congress. 

Some of the topics discussed during the 
presentation of the eighteen papers, twelve 
of which were read in English, were: tech- 
niques in the education of the deaf child 
and adult; recent developments in psycho- 
logical tests for the deaf; and the adult 
deaf and their place on the job and in the 
community. 

A resolution was accepted to establish 
an international body, the task of which 
would be to organize international con- 
gresses at regular intervals “for the wel- 
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fare of the deaf-mute.” Dr. Levine pro- 
posed that the use of the word “dumb” be 
dropped wherever it is in use in connection 
with the education of the deaf. The ques- 
tion was discussed, but no definite action 
was taken. Dr. Elstad, who presented a 
paper entitled, “Higher Education of the 
Deaf,” proposed in the final session that 
the next World Congress be held in the 
United States. 





Appropriation for Toronto Clinic 


A total of $16,500 has been granted the 
Clinic for Hard of Hearing Children at the 
new Hospital for Sick Children in Toronto, 
Canada, by the Atkinson Charitable Foun- 
dation. The work of the new clinic will 
be the discovery and treatment of deafness 
and the education of young children with 
hearing defects. The staff of the clinic 
can take most of the credit for having 
perfected the “Peep Show” testing tech- 
nique which was first outlined by the 
British scientists Dix and Hallpike. This 
particular test has been very successful 
with young children. The psychogalvanic 
testing procedure which is now much in 
use at the Johns Hopkins’ Hearing Clinic 
will also be employed in the new clinic, 
according to Dr. D. E. S. Wishart, the 


otologist in charge. 





Teacher Training at Hampton 


Graduate courses in the Department of 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing were given 
at Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia, 
during the summer session just past. The 
courses were conducted by members of the 
staff of Gallaudet College and the Kendall 
School. Tentative plans have already been 
made for a similar program for the sum- 


mer of 1951. 





Auditory Training for Adults 
The San Francisco Hearing Society is 
sponsoring a six weeks’ course for hear- 
ing aid users. The course in auditory 
training is open to chapter members at a 
small fee. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 





Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 

Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


rene 


For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHICHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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COMPARE THIS TINY NEW RECEIVER WITH PRECEDING ONE 


“No other hearing aid receiver known to 
Audivox hearing experts comes even close to 
being as tiny as the new Super 67 receiver. 


New Receiver so Tiny 


« *K 
It’s Called ““Modern Miracle” 
NEW AID Offers More Overtones, NEW Hearing Pleasure! 


A revolutionary new hearing development 
—revolutionary in design, revolutionary in 
performance—now offers advantages never 
before available to the hard of hearing. 
Audivox Super 67 has an amazingly tiny 
receiver. Beyond that, it covers a frequency 
range that is far, far wider—and it repro- 
duces more overtones—than any other aid 
known to Audivox. Yet Super 67 is so small 
and light that size is no longer a problem. 


Based on new concept 


There’s nothing else like Super 67. It is based 
on Bell Telephone Laboratories designs and 
employs a principle of receiver design entirely 
new in hearing aids—‘‘double-magnetic’”’ ac- 
tion. Developed after years of research, the 


result is the most inconspicuous—yet powerful 
—hearing aid receiver that foremost designers 
and Audivox experts could achieve. 


inconspicuous, easy to wear 
This marvelous new receiver is so light that 
you'll hardly notice it’s there! It is scarcely 
larger in diameter than an ordinary shirt but- 
ton. You’ll agree that the lightweight Super 67 
achieves a new high in wearing convenience 
and inconspicuousness. 


More overtones 


No hearing aid known to Audivox offers the 
overtones brought to you by the Super 67 and 
its tiny receiver. It is overtones that give voice 


a distinctive character, that make listening #] A | 


music a pleasure. 
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revolutionary new 





Powerful, economical 


Audivox Super 67 is equipped to provide power 
to spare for most users. You’ll be amazed that 
such a tiny, all-in-one instrument can furnish 
such volume. It’s economical, too—costs less 
than a cent an hour to operate! And batteries 
are easily removed with a handy new ejector. 


Backed by years 
of experience 

The Super 67 and its new midget receiver are 
both based on Bell Telephone Laboratories de- 
signs. This fine instrument is a product of 
Audivox, Inc., successor to Western Electric 
Hearing Aid Division. Audivox engineers and 
technicians have had many years of experience 
in the hearing aid field. In fact, key personnel 
of Audivox formerly were members of the 
Western Electric organization. 


autdivox 
qudivox 


SUPER 67 


WITH THE 
“MODERN MIRACLE” RECEIVER 


A Product of Audivox, Inc., Successor to 


Western Efectric.HEARING AID DIVISION 


Ke Bes 


HEARING AID 
DEVELOPMENT 











For more information, see your local Audi- 
vox Dealer. (You’ll find him listed under 
“‘Hearing Aids’ in the Classified Telephone 
Directory. Look for “‘Audivox Hearing Aids’’ 
or “‘Western Electric Hearing Aids.’’) Or mail 
the coupon for free, helpful literature on deaf- 
ness. SEND COUPON TODAY. 


Mail this for Free Booklets 


| AUDIVOX, INC., Dept. V-10 
| 259 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


| latest advances in hearing. 


Name 





| 
| 
| 
| Please send me your free booklets about the | 
| 
| 
| 


| Address. 
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THE ET 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND CAMP PETER PAN 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
A hearing school and camp for deaf and 
partially deaf children. Nursery through 
elementary grades. 





RIDING, DANCING AND ALL 
SEASONAL SPORTS 


MONDAY TO FRIDAY—FEE $650 Incl. 
Bus Service To and From New York to School 
CAMP SESSION — 6 WEEKS 











—Kinzie Books— 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
chi'dren up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, ete., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large .Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
a se ee: $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 

Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, 

$7.50 plus parcel post. 


Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 








Seattle 11, Wash. 


| _P. O. Box 2044 
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New Executive in Portland 


George Leshin, former principal of the 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, School for the Deaf, 
has accepted a position as executive secre- 
tary of the Portland, Oregon, Hearing So- 
ciety. He received training in the educa- 
tion of the deaf at Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers’ College and at one time taught in the 
Paul Binner School for the Deaf in that 
city. In a newspaper interview upon his 
arrival in Portland, he expressed surprise 
that Oregon does not train its own teachers 
in this highly specialized field of the deaf 


and hard of hearing. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Miss Timberlake: 

While very grateful for Mrs. Evans’ kind 
letter about our morning assembly, printed 
in your July issue, I wish to make it clear 
that it is a cooperative assembly. Miss 
Jane Why and Miss Elizabeth Foley have 
entire charge of the songs, Miss Katherine 
Cowles and Mr. Walter Pullinger the flag 
salute, Mr. Edwin Robinson the cheers for 
the teams, Miss Christine Thompson our 
educational movies. The other teachers 
write shows, which are usually glamorized 
lessons, take care of the order, seat the 
late children, and do a hundred extra 
things every morning. We all hope that 
some day our assembly may be as good as 
Mrs. Evans’ appreciation of it! 

Yours sincerely, 
MiLpReD FE. Roserts 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaj 


Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Toys 
(From page 460) 


Extensive selection of pamphlets on all 
phases of nursery schools—Day Nurseries 
Branch, R. 3408, Provincial Department 
of Public Welfare, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
Free. 

Special Problems of Children—Various 
pamphlets: N. Y. Commission on Mental 
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DON'T MISS THE POINT... 


Get the New “Eveready” “A” Battery No. 1005E 
for EXTRA hearing power! 





@ People who use their hearing aids 12 to 16 hours a day report up to 25% 
longer service life with the NEW and IMPROVED “Eveready” hearing-aid 
“A” battery No. 1005E. “Light-duty” users (2 to 4 hours a day) report a 
greater economy, a new-found clarity of tone and quality of reception. 









ASK YOUR HEARING-AID DEALER! 





UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION TRADE- MARK 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The registered trade-mark “Eveready” distinguishes products of t V e me A D y 
NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
District Sales Offices: Atianta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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To the Person who is 


DEAF 


and is Tired of Straining to 


HEAR 


e Do you miss the precious 
things you should hear—music, 
the voices of loved ones, all the 
sounds that make up life? 
Sounds which have been long 
lost—even low-voiced conversa- 
tion, church sermons and busi- 
ness conferences, with many 
voices taking part, are brought 
back with startling clarity by the 
new better-than-ever Beltone. 


NO BUTTON 
SHOWS IN EAR! 


This tiny, one-unit device, 
which weighs only a few ounces, 
is all you wear. Gone, forever, 
are the inconveniences of old- 
fashioned hearing aids. No more 
heavy, clumsy separate battery 
packs. Hide your deafness with 
the amazing new 
Phantomold. Dis- 
cover what the 
new better-than- 
ever Beltone can 
do for YOU! 


FREE! Learn how 


much bet- 
ter and more clearly 
Beltone uncovers pre- 
cious sounds you, per- 
haps, thought lost for- 
ever. Just mail coupon 
for valuable free book- 
let. No obligation. 











































MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 

1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois | 

Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, the new FREE book of interesting 
facts about DEAFNESS and HOW to 

} OVERCOME IT. 
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Hygiene of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, 105 E. 22nd St., N. Y. 10. 10c, 


Inexpensive Books 


Your Child From One to Six—(Pub. 
30): Federal Security Agency, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. Free (In quantity 20c). 

Enjoy Your Child—Ages 1, 2, and 3; 
How to Discipline Your Child: Both may 
be obtained from Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 22 East 38th Street, N. Y. 16. 20c. 

Child Psychology for Parents: Exten- 
sion Department, University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. 50c. 

The Care of Your Child (Schick & 
Rosensen) : Dell Book, No. 340. Dell Book 
Co., 251 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Can be obtained at most book stores. 25c. 

The Pocket Book of Baby and Child 
Care (Benjamin Spock, M.D.) : Published 
by Pocket Books, Montreal or New York. 


Available at most book stores. 35c. 





Laugh 
(From page 459) 


ous show that they, and everybody else, 
had ever witnessed. The thing that almost 
knocked me over was when I was told that 
I had been dangerously near the mechani- 
cal rabbit. This being the case, the man 
had repeatedly wailed, “Get that girl off 
the track. Please! ... Get that lady off the 
track. She’s hard of hearing. Get that 
girl off the track! Somebody will have to 
get that lady off the track. She'll be hit 
by the mechanical rabbit. She can’t hear! 
Get that girl off the track! She’s hard of 
hearing!” This, 1 was told, went on in- 
definitely. And so did I, having the time 
of my life. 

At long last, though, one of the young 
jockeys managed to get me off by smoth- 
ering me under the race-track curtain. 

My friends told me afterwards that by 
this time everyone was beside himself with 


laughter. 

This is beyond question the most em- 
barrassing incident of my career, but with- 
out a doubt it remains the funniest! Even 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
A 12 AnD 
MONTH EDUCATION 
SCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Wayne Sadler—comes from Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Wayne 
is an excellent example of what often happens to a high 1.Q. 
pupil if he does not work to the full capacity of his mental 
ability. In a large class he quickly finished the assigned 
work. Not having enough to do, he began to develop serious 
behavior problems. The family was advised to send him to 
our school. 

Under our private lesson and coaching system, Wayne is a 
happy hard-working boy. He has covered two years work 
in one. (Parents' address given on request.) 





ORAL EDUCATION: The schoo! is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child hes his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from pre-school age, little “Deaf Quality" 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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#%, 


m VERY DEAF 


suri HEAR 


Wonderfully with My 


'ENITH “MINIATURE” 
HEARING AID 


Don't let deafness kill the joys of living. Let a 
Zenith home trial prove you, too, can even hear a 
whisper. Here’s Zenith’s amazing guarantee—if any 
$200.00 hearing aid, IN YOUR OPINION, out- 
performs Zenith’s single-unit “Miniature” Hearing 
Aid in efficiency or economy, your money back— (un- 
der our 10-Day Return Privilege }—AND—YOU 
ARE THE SOLE JUDGE. Only $75.00 complete, 
ready to wear—AND—NO HEARING AID NEED 
SELL FOR MORE THAN $75 IN OUR CON- 
SIDERED OPINION. No Receiver Button in the 
Ear—Device available if hearing loss permits. For 
authorized Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer in your lo- 
cality, consult your classified telephone book; or 
write us for complete coast-to-coast dealer list. Free 
descriptive literature on request. 


Makers of World Famous Zenith Radio, FM and Television Sets 
@SVsseSSFSS8 S82 28828 28 88288288288) 
Zenith Radio Corporation * 
Hearing Aid Division—Dept. ‘051 ' 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 1 
Please send me free, details and complete descriptive 8 
literature (including time payment plan) and list of local & 
dealers | may contact on the $75 Zenith “Miniature.” : 


Sie snegueane oosnn es Say SMB. casvccce { 
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today I sit back and laugh at my ears 
because they helped me pull off the biggest 
piece of burlesque in which I ever hope to 
participate! 





Independence 
(From page 446) 


school career for her wit, good humor, and 
sparkling personality. 

An important part of our program is 
concerned with public relations, which in- 
cludes the participation of our entire group 
at special demonstrations for such organi- 
zations as the International Lions and Mu 
lota Sigma Fraternity Conventions in Chi- 
cago, the Senior and Junior groups of the 
Morgan Park Women’s Club, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, the Kiwanis Club of 
Southwest Chicago, and certain church 
groups. This type of activity serves a two- 
fold purpose: it educates the public as to 
capabilities developed through the educa- 
tional program and as to the potentialities 
of these students as members of society; 
it offers the individual students the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring poise and experience 
in an audience situation. 

Whereas for the first three years of their 
high school careers the deaf-oral students 
are in a special division for the purposes 
of administration, for the senior year they 
are transferred to senior divisions so that 
they can take full part in all activities. 
This is a step further in preparing them 
for association in a hearing society in 
adult life. During this final period they 
still continue under the guidance afforded 
by the special teachers. 

The special teachers at all times confer 
with the regular teachers concerning the 
achievement of the students; the adjust- 
ment teacher of the school is available for 
consultation at all times and affords valu- 
able service to both regular and special 
teachers. For the benefit of the regular 
teachers, a brief case study of each child 
is circulated among them, outlining his 
capabilities and essential facts concerning 
his hearing loss which would affect teach- 
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ADVERTISEMENT Tea che rs of Lj p Rea a i Nn g ADVERTISEMENT 


California 
Los tnueler 
Mrs. Luceti1a M. Moors 
821% N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 


Mrs. FLORENCE A, SHARP 
1492% W. 27th St., Zone 7 
Phone: Parkway 0708 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs Matruinoa WW, SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: FAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mis. k1izAneru CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Frances H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn, Ave.. N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. Kona K. MoNnSsERS 
2025 Eve St.. N. W.. Zone 6 
Phone:RE 1400, Ext. 212 


Mrs. Kpwanp B. NitrcHis 
2601 16th St. N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: HObart 7785 


Georgia 
ko ne 


Miss EiizaAnetTH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 833 


Illinois 
Chicuyo 4 
Miss Gertrupe TORREY 
Rm. 1026 220 So. State St. 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Maywood 

Mrs. AMELIA B. PERLMUTTER 
1015 So. Sixth Ave. 

Phone: Maywood 7543 


Kansas 
Wichita 7 
Miss LeuNNA BRYANT 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2 4923 


Massachusetts 
Bosto " 


Miss May H. Leavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


Miss Ent S. 
Rm. 702. 

419 Boylston St., 
Phone: 


LOFCHIE 


Zone 16 
Ke. 6-3406 


Boston 


NEw ENGLAND SCHOOL 

oF Lip READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Brockton 


Miss HARRIET M. GIBSON 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 
Y psilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Missouri 


Kansas City 3 

Miss Bessit. LL. Trice 

Dept. of Special Education 
Charles Sumner School 

2830 Wabash — Phone Li. 8072 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susi« F. Varick 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MarGaret B. RICHARDSUN 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENKIvTTA GORDON 
One West 85th St.. Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss MARY PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTuryNn A. ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHOEBB R. Murray 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
330 East 63rd St. 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


MIss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 


Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J 


Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss ELIZABETH G. DELANY 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 


Winston-Satem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 8 


Mrs. Join E. D. Trase 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 
Proridence 6 


Miss Manik L. SLack 
221 lovle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


MISS VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss LOUISE HILLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Fart Worth 
Mrs. MAnsonre Moore 
3613 Norfolk Rd. 


Houston 6 


Mrs, LUCILLE TURNER 
1825 Ha o'd Santos 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antoni 1 


Mtss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thema Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


WORCESTER 
West 


MIss MARGARET J. 
1509 Sherbrooke St., 
Phone FI 2851 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








HEARING NEWS 


A Monthly Magazine Featuring 


Articles on Every Phase of Hearing Loss 


Prevention Conservation Rehabilitation 


$3.00 a year Single copies 25c 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 

















Ready November 1! 
NEW LESSONS IN 


LIP READING 


Based on Edward B. Nitchie’s 
Lip-Reading Principles and Practise 


by ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 
This new and authoritative work will be 
an invaluable basic guide to teachers 
and students. It contains abundant new 
lesson material. Place your order now. 
Price $4.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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ing techniques. In order for the special 
teachers to maintain an understanding of 
the normal teenagers’ reactions, attitudes, 
and social development, they devote one 
period a day out of nine to working with 
the hearing students either as a teacher in 
a regular subject matter field or as an in- 
dividual in charge of some form of special 
duty. (In Chicago this is permissible if a 
teacher in special education also has the 
necessary qualifications to teach a high 
school subject included in the regular cur- 
riculum. ) 

During the four years special attention 
is attached to the vocational capabilities of 
each individual; summer and holiday jobs 
are encouraged to give the young men and 
women occupational experience in various 
areas. There are several ways in which the 
vocational problem is solved: the special 
teachers through contacts afforded by the 
school and various interested organizations 
obtain suitable placement; provision for 
further vocational training beyond high 
school is afforded through Vocational Re- 
habilitation, State of Illinois. State schol- 
arships of five hundred dollars a year are 
available for college training for those stu- 
dents whose academic warrants 
their continuing their education at an in- 
stitution of higher learning of their choice. 
A regular formal follow-up program of 
each graduate is maintained, and an an- 
nual alumni meeting and party sponsored 
by the Morgan Park Junior Women’s Club 
is scheduled every December. 


success 


The various phases of a socialization 
program fluctuate with changes in society; 
we recognize that conditions vary in every 
locality. We have presented a general pro- 
gram that has proved satisfactory in our 
situation; several aspects of our entire pro- 
gram have been purposely omitted because 
they are not pertinent to the subject under 
discussion. This is our contribution. We 
hope that other special teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools will present their programs 
in order that, through an exchange of 
ideas, a more complete understanding of 
the social development of the acoustically 
handicapped will be attained. 
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LONG DESIRED 


and 


NOW REALIZED 


through— 


arren 








Gated Compression 


HOME, SCHOOL AND PROFESSIONAL MODELS 
AUDITORY TRAINING UNITS TO MEET YOUR EVERY NEED 


Model D-1 is just what is needed for home and 
school use. It also answers professional demands. 
Truly an important new advance in medical elec- 
tronics. Can be used with Radio, Phonograph or 
Television, unifying the handicapped child or adult 
with entire family. Excellent tone qualities. Bal- 
anced Hearing develops normal listening habit and 
builds normal sound and speech patterns. 





Model T-2—Professional Type 
Auditory Training Unit 





The Professional Model T-2, accommodates from 
one to twenty students without additional ampli- 
fication, where high intensity is required. It close- 
ly matches the functions of the human ear, pro- 
tecting it against all uncomfortable, loud, extran- 
eous sounds. Microphone sensitivity control, com- 
bined with the magic “eye” compression indicator, 
allows teacher to lower her voice, yet produce nor- 
mal speech patterns under relaxed conditions. 


See and hear these units before making your 
selection. 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE 


arren, Inc. 


Jay L. 


5 NO. WABASH: AVE 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street. Brattleboro. Vermont 











THE NITCHIE SCHOOL AF '1P READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 





& V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Anditory Training Lip Readins 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Fve Street, N. W.. Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 212 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HMEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Auditory Training 
Speech Training 





‘ip Reading 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 





Phone, Harrison 114 - CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Individual Instruction 
Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
3613 Norfolk Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 





Speech 
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Time 
(From page 456) 


mothers look at me now, from their full 
days in a modern world, with wondering 
and envious eyes. “What can she do with 
her days?” they think, if they do not say. 
I wish I knew what they would do. I 
would like to see the list of the modern 
young woman on the bus and those of her 
friends. What will they do with the fu- 
ture twenty-four hours of leisure which 
may be theirs each day? Will they bud- 
get their time? Tithe it? Give it away? 
Spend it on themselves? Squander it? 
One thing they cannot do, no matter how 
thrifty they may be. They cannot save it, 
hoard it, or store it up for future use, for 
they already will have all the time there is. 





Smithdas 
(From page 457) 


prevent him from excelling at swimming 
and wrestling, although his studies have 
interfered with many of his recreational 
activities lately. 


A Victim of Meningitis 

Smithdas was born in June of 1925, one 
of five children of Joseph and the late Mrs. 
Smithdas of 231 Sunnyland Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. His father is em- 
ployed in the steel mills there. Until short- 
ly before his sixth birthday, he was a nor- 
mal youngster, then he was stricken with 
spinal meningitis. During illness, his sight 
was affected and his hearing became pro- 
gressively worse, until on recovery he was 
totally blind and partially deaf. His hear- 
ing continued to fail, and at eleven he was 
totally deaf. 

He entered Perkins Institution at Water- 
town, Massachusetts, where he completed 
his high school training; and then came to 
the Industrial Home for the Blind. 

At the Home he was taught to become 
self-supporting and also continued rehabili- 
tation. In a remarkably short time he mas- 
tered most crafts, becoming an expert in a 
variety of jobs and establishing a record of 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 
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A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES —. QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 

SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 


TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational 
features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


]. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 






































News 
about 


TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS * 


We now have enough telephone am- 
plifiers to meet current demands. 
And we'll be glad to give you a 
demonstration. Just call or stop in 
at your local Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office. 








* For persons with impaired hearing who 
want louder telephone reception. Can be used 
with any telephone. Have volume control and 
cutoff switch. There is a small monthly charge. 





INSTRUCTION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIP READING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as “A Best Hearing Aid” 
ENID Ss. LOFCHIE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 








Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lip Reading 
30 complete lessons $4 plus 25c¢ postage 
The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥. 








AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 











GROUP SPEECH DRILL GAMES 


FOR LOWER AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
BY THOMAS H. POULOS 
All material, including games, adaptable for speech reading 
and auditory training, particularly sound discrimination 
$1.50 POSTPAID 


Order from: T. H. Poulos, Michigan School for the Deaf, 
Flint, Michigan 
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making 65 mats in one day, a record as yet 
unequalled. 

His college education was an important 
and successful experiment. He entered the 
University under‘a' New York State Board 
of Regents Scholarship for the Handi- 
capped. He was given no special consider- 
ation, no privileges to single him out from 
other students. The only waiver he re- 
ceived, and this from the Board of Regents, 
kept him from studying sciences requiring 
exacting laboratory work. 

Throughout his college course, he was 
assisted by John J. Spainer, who sat be- 
side him in class and communicated to him 
through the manual alphabet all the com- 
ments and lectures of the professors. 

Spainer became a close companion to 
Smithdas, studying with him, transcribing 
notes into Braille. Spainer now plans to 
devote his life to work with the deaf-blind, 
probably as an assistant to Smithdas. 





Oral Classes 
(From page 455) 


spoke of the need for an oral class. Be- 
lieving that my unpopularity could be used 
to advantage, I opposed Pa Begg. The 
result was that the group asked the super- 
intendent to form two oral classes at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Both the superintendent and the princi- 
pal approved of this request; and Wirt A. 
Scott was given general charge of oral in- 
struction, in September, 1892. 

According to the American Annals of the 
Deaf, the Texas School had 334 pupils in 
oral classes on the 31st of October, 1949. 





Molly Mather 
(From page 454) 


before October. Here in Los Angeles, the 
only signs of fall are that the sycamore 
trees in the park look a little more bedrag- 
gled than they did in July. 

In spite of the absence of any sign of 
autumn, this time of the year always makes 
me think of new beginnings. I suppose it 


is a carry-over from childhood when I was 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL For THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 























High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully | 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 


Surroundings. 
NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lip reading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and i 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All | 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 








J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 





| 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Huusehold Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


GEORGE T. PRATT, M.A., Principal 

Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $2.00 
Per Set $6.00 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
with manual 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


$13.50 











each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III _ $38.50 
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excited over starting back to school. | 
feel that way now, even though the papers 
are filled with illustrated articles telling 
us exactly what to do and how to act in 
the event of an atom bomb’s falling near 
wherever we happen to be. I am quite 
sure I should never remember any of 
these instructions, sc I am not trying to 
commit them to memory. Instead, I am 
looking ahead to something pleasant, which 
is the proposed visit of the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet to Los Angeles in October. I have 
been hearing of this Ballet for years, and it 
is wonderful to realize that I shall see it at 
last. 

I hope all the rest of you have some- 
thing pleasant to look forward to in Octo- 
ber. Try to find something, anyhow. 

Sincerely yours, 
MoLiy MATHER. 





Auditory Training 
(From page 451) 


the first experience, and others will run 
off to their favorite play area after just a 
few minutes of exposure to the sound. Let 
the child guide you always. He will tell 
you in his own little way when he has had 
enough and when he does not want any at 
all. No place in our experiment will you 
find any hard and fast rule as to how many 
minutes to do this or that. The child’s — 
own tolerance for sound will be an in- 
fallible guide at all times. Forcing toler- 
ance for sound at the three-year age level 
can develop into chronic recruitment cases 
in adulthood. 

The four most common reactions to 
sound as heard through the ear phones 
on the group hearing aid are curiosity, 
interest, fatigue, and pain. The curious 
will investigate for very short periods 
again and again before the feeling of se- 
curity is established. The interested ones 
wear you out begging to see the “show.” 
Those who tire easily run off to play 
quickly and those who suffer pain—well— 
we have never found any in our work. 


Third Day: On the third day and con- 
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It’s EASY to HEAR 




















nade eter with a WG W 


Tiny —Light—Powerful 
Only 2.6 ounc 


= RADIOEAR 


HEARING AID 


Much more powerful 
than early postwar models 
TINY, LIGHT, THIN 


gasy To wear 


microprone Guerentee = “invisible hearing” if you wish or 
3 FULL RANGE TONE, GREAT VOLUME! 




































Radioear's New 
“Super-Power” 


All-Magnetic — 
developed to its 
greatest effectiveness 









































Radioear’s famous 
All-Magnetic "55" 





















































Ask your Radioear Counselor to show you the 
four finest Radioears of all time! He will help 
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Radioear’s you to select the model that suits 
wo-Fiece . . 

Multipower your particular requirements and 
(All-Magnetic) 





with Phonemaster 
and Noisemaster 


taste, to give you complete hear- 
ing happiness. 
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E. A. MYERS & SONS 4 ‘ 
RADIOEAR BUILDING & &E. A. MYERS & SONS, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. £ 
PITTSBURGH 16, PA. - Please rush FREE BOOKLET—“Radioear’s Four ' 

y Finest Hearing Aids.” : 

qworthy i [_] My doctor recommends a hearing aid : 

Tus ei 1 [_] I now wear a hearing aid 5 
n Aids 4 I prefer air conduction [] bone conduction [] k 

Hea ‘A 1g 4 f Name 3 
nce 192F \ 3 
Sine i Address oe 
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“MIRACLE 
ELECTRONIC 
EAR” 

HIDES 
DEAFNESS 


Transmits Even Whispers 
With Startling Clarity! 


@ Now—a new way to hear with- 
out any button showing in the ear— 
without dangling battery wires 
—without clumsy separate battery 
packs! A way that has rendered 
old-style hearing aids obsolete 
almost overnight. 


Today Beltone’s ‘Miracle 

Electronic Ear”’ is enabling thou- 
sands to hear clearly again—even 
whispers. Actually enables you 
to hide your deafness while 
bringing amazing new intensity 
and clarity of sound. 
Qrcerr@> Find out about this new 
ai electronic “miracle” to- 
\ _ day. Mail the FREE book 
coupon now. 










Cu 
MONO-PAC 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 


1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill, 


SEND FOR VALUABLE FREE BOOK 





Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 


new FREE Book on DEAFNESS and 


I | 
Please send me (in plain wrapper) your 
the “Miracle Electronic Ear.” | 
| 
| 
l 


MAL CEA Sik ca bon adean bedi hoes cccd ! 
Ne Seay kecss cote occa case. 
RUMEN Sith saw odennens cok eee | 
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sistently every day afterward, give every 
single child a short period on the group 
hearing aid. The length of the period will 
be determined by the factors previously 
mentioned, but for those who are definitely 
interested, use discretion in not letting your 
enthusiasm carry you beyond the fifteen 
minute maximum period. This may be 
repeated during the day, but do not extend 
the time at one exposure. 

Teach the child to indicate whether or 
not he is hearing or feeling the music by 
giving some rhythmical bodily response. 
Do this all together for a few days and 
then introduce the paper bag. Take the 
children in groups of five and while they 
have the earphones on, the teacher puts 
the paper bag on her own head. Then she 
turns the music off and on without the 
child seeing her operating the on and off 
switch. She stands very quietly when there 
is no music, and, as the music comes on 
gradually, she gives rhythmical response 
(clapping hands, tapping feet, etc.). Then 
she calls for a volunteer from the first five. 
Sometimes a child will “catch on” imme- 
diately, and again it may be necessary to 
establish the pattern first without the pa- 
per bag. Proceed as the situation demands. 
Let only the first row participate in the 
“show” at this time, and then turn to some 
active games in another room including 
all the children. Later on take another 
group of five into the acoustic room and 
continue until all have had the experience 
sometime during the day. Even if all do 
not participate actively, all will have been 
exposed to the paper bag routine which 
will be used daily in training for auditory 
discrimination. 

(To be concluded) 





Letter 
(From page 447) 





een 





turned her hug. She looked back over her 
shoulder and waved to them as she skipped 


out of the room with her new friend. 


“Well, 


shall we start back home to- j 


night, or shall we stay in the village and 7 
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Amazing New Burgess “Flat-Cell” Battery Lets You 


AR BETTER 


Hours Longer 


Just exactly the battery you’ve been look- 
ing for to give you better “hearing power” 
and protect it longer! The sensational, 
new Burgess Flat-Cell Hearing Aid Battery 
gives you the finest service ever available! 


More hours of useful life! Chrome protec- 
tion holds down power loss when hearing 
aid is turned off. Double moisture-proof bar- 
rier around each cell seals in the power; 
keeps battery ready and alive longer. Only 
the finest power-producing ores are used . . 
processed the exclusive Burgess way, right 
in the Burgess factory. Tested cell by cell 
before final assembly for guaranteed maxi- 
mum performance. 





aS ee mw 


* 2 83S ®@ = @D& wee OD CD 
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More “battery”’ in the same space! Gone 


e are heavy, thick insulators that steal battery 
id space. Now Burgess packs more power- 
ce producing ingredients into every cell thanks 
lo to sensational, new pliofilm insulation. Extra 
Pn thin; yet can withstand hundreds of volts. 


Static-free hearing! New metallic link be- 
tween cells can’t work loose like old-fash- 
ioned pressure contacts. 

You get this money-saving power in every Burgess 
Hearing Aid “B" Battery from the large economy sizes 
to the tiniest midget “B's” for self-contained instru- 
ments. Buy Burgess Hearing Aid Batteries from your 
hearing aid dealer. 


JBURGESS BATTERY 
nt COMPANY rrcerorr, ILLINOIS 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 3 (Ohio) 

1400 East Third St. 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 

535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

578 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1. West Linwood Blvd. 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 

1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W 
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come back in the morning for a last look?” 
asked Bob as they walked out to the parked 
car. 

“Let’s go home, Bob. She seemed so 
happy. Maybe if we came back in the 
morning she'd think her visit was over and 
want to go home with us. Oh, | wish I 
could explain to her!” 

Bob was wonderful. His quiet voice was 
steady and reassuring: The matron and 
the teachers knew how to make the chil- 
dren happy. They were trained for it. 
They handled the same sort of situation 
often. They'd make Eileen understand 
that Mother and Dad would be back. May- 
be by Thanksgiving they'd have taught her 
enough so that they could explain the 
whole thing. Deaf children picked up ideas 
quickly and easily when people knew how 
to teach them. And “mother,” “father,” 
and “home” would surely be among the 
first words Eileen would learn in lipread- 
ing. 

It’s all true, thought Clare, and it’s good 
to hear his dear, deep voice saying it; but 
I just have to figure some way to tell her 
we love her... . 

She finally dozed a little, with her head 
on Bob’s shoulder, as they drove through 
the night. But she was tired and stiff and 
still very troubled as she walked through 
the closed house opening the windows, next 
morning. She went last of all to the chil- 
dren’s room. As she leaned over to open 
the window, she eaught sight of Eileen’s 
favorite baby, Miss Rosabelle Lee, sitting 
on her head behind the toy chest. Clare 
pulled the doll out by her fat shabby leg, 
and looked at her. A great, warm, wel- 
come idea flowed over her, and she ran to 
the sewing room for scraps for a new 
dress. A whole new wardrobe, in fact. A 
trip to the fruit cellar, for an old grape 
basket to pad and line with ruffles for a 
new bed for Miss Rosabelle, came next. 

“Hey—where are you?” called Bob 
from the kitchen as he thumped down their 
unopened suitcase. 

“Up here in the sewing room, Dearest. 


Come see! I’m writing a letter to Eileen J 


that she'll be able to read. herself!” 
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F A oustion International 
| A Home Office and Factory 
95-25 149th Street 

F Jamaica 1, N. Y. 
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r A Very Fine Hearing Aid For You. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 





WANTED: Executive Secretary with Social Service 
training. Knowledge of Audiology desirable but not 
requisite. Miami Hearing Society, 2935 South Bay- 
shore Drive, Coconut Grove 33, Fla. 





WANTED: Executive Director for Michigan Associa- 
tion for Better Hearing. For program, salary and de- 
tails, write Roy Andrus, 513 West Jefferson Street, 
Lansing, Michigan. 





WANTED: EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Must understand counseling with hard of hearing peo- 
ple and methods used in rehabilitation. Should have 
experience in supervising various groups. Permanent 
position and right pay to right person. If interested, 
write: Denver Hearing Society, 1556 Emerson St., 
Denver 5, Colo. 











Just Off Lhe Press 
LANGUAGE 


FOR THE PRESCHOOL DEAF CHILD 





By Grace Harris LAssMAN 


with Forewords by S. R. SILVERMAN and 
HARRIET A. MONTAGUE 


Part !—Fundamentals of the Trainir z 
of the Child 


Part Il—Activities for Language De- 
velopment 


Part 111—The Nursery School for Deaf 
Children and Parent Educa- 
tion 


Many Attractive Illustrations 


Language is the keystone upon which 
education of the deaf depends 


Price $5.50 plus 12c for postage and 
handling. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Playing Safe: Once upon a time, there wag 
a man who brushed his teeth twice a day with 
the new ammoniated tooth powder; he had 
physical examination at least twice a year. He 
always wore his rubbers when it rained; and 
took along an umbrella when the weather 
port indicated rain. He slept with his windo 
wide open; his diet included plenty of fresh 
vegetables. To be safe, he took vitamin pills 
daily. He didn’t drink or smoke; and he made 
sure that he got his eight hours’ sleep each night, 
He did his daily dozen religiously. Yes, he was 
all set to pass the 100-year mark. His funeral 
was held last Thursday. He is survived by 18 
specialists, 4 health institutions, 6 gymnasiums, 
and numerous manufacturers of vitamins, health 
food and antiseptics. You see, he had forgotten 
about trains at grade crossings. 


The Explanation: A woman purchased @ 
box of apples from a roadside stand. “Pick out 
a box in which all the apples are about the 
same size,” she said, significantly. “It’s hard? 
to do that,” said the roadside marketer. “I gro 
these apples myself, and pick them from the 
tree just before I bring them out here. You may 
not believe it, but apples grow so fast at thi 
season that by the time I get the box filled the 
Jast apples are much larger than the first one 
I pulled from the tree.” 


The Business Cycle: “My business is look- 
ing up,” said the astronomer. “Mine is going 
up in smoke,” stated the tobacconist. “Mines 
all write,” announced the author. “Just sew, 
sew,” commented the seamstress and_ tailor 
“Mine’s growing,” chuckled the farmer. “Well, 
ours is pretty light,” admitted the electric light 
concern. “Picking up, with me,” the street 
cleaner told us. “And mine’s looking better,” 
proclaimed the oculist. 


Button Hooks: The teacher was explaining 
the marks of punctuation. She wrote on thé 
blackboard: “Where are you going?” “Noew,? 
she said, “who can tell me what the little mark 
at the end of the sentence means?” There wag 
silence for a while, and then Willie held up his 
hand. “Well, Willie?” “It means ‘Where aré 
you going, little buttonhook,’” said Willie. 


Another Injustice to Women: I can’t se 
why they have a man to steer from the rear of th 
fire department’s ladder truck,” said Mrs. Tellum 

“Well, it’s a necessary thing, I suppose,” 
plied Mrs. Backseat, “but I agree with you th 
it’s not a man’s work.”—Christian Science Monite 


Economist: Herbert Wise defines an economi 
as a man who has a Phi Beta Kappa key on oné 
end of his chain and no watch on the other.— 
Bennett Cerf. 





